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BASLE RELIGIOUS CONFERENCES. 


ramble there, all that deserves a notice.: 


| pulpit, and will gladly pause beside this 
Here are the graves of eminent civil- 


tomb, to remember Professor Hope. 


bath services and preaching, are attended 


: six or seven different compartments, each with | 
in a solemn and decorous manner, and we 


its proper character clearly printed, and con- 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


jiustrious father, George Canning, the states- 


banker, Mr. Peabody, in devoting $1,250,000 


 peedy of this great metropolis, and to promote 


we 


large properties in land, in and around Cole- 


OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. | the Institation for Idiots, and the Hospital 


Lord Canning’ Death and Funeral— English | 
Mattére ‘and’ Feeling—Mr. Peabody's Munifi- | 

cent GiftLondon Charities Analyzed and 
Desoribed— Philanthropic, Educational, Medi- ' 


» Hospitals—Infant and Orphan Asylums 


» City Charities—Pension Funds—Dr. An- | of which have been established within the last | man is a recent Jewish convert at Manchester, Debris of War—Heroism in Humble Sta- ope - A few app “ord -" be habitues of the | vant of God has lately begun to sleep the apot. : , tee 
_ drew Reed and the Grateful Orphans—A ; ,over years. Their aggregate income last | now acting as probationary missionary in| tion—Light on the Cloud—Bible Amongst | meeting, but the majority seem to change | long, sweet sleep of them that rest in| Yours, Quisquis. | were desirous of carrying revision to such : 
Jesuit Envoy and Popish Priests at Madagas- | 1.4. derived from voluntary contributions, or | London. He was visited the first day after |, Seamen—New York Bible Society—The Gos- | from day to day. Many strangers in the | Jesus. This is the grave of the Rev. Wil- eee an extent that it would be, in some sort, a 
new version. To this, however, the general 


London Missionary Society and its 
Counteractives— The International Exhibition 
and Strangers — Openair Preaching and | 


Preachers — Gentlemen Evangelists in the 


Parks—A Picture of the Interior — Fi , 
Market, Satan and Christ -The Scottish 
Baker— Special Services for Foreigners— The 
-« Gospel Hall” and the Bible Depot at Ken- 
sington—Jews Buying the Scriptures, and the 
Jewish Missionary—A Jewish Bible woman— 
The Bible Mission Female Agents — The Dan- 
ish Conjurer sent Home a Missionary— Mid- 
night Placards in the Haymarket —The With- 
in and Without of the Exhibition—A French 
Pastor's Contrast. 
| Lonpon, June 26, 1862. 
Messrs. Editors — Lord Canning, the Governor- 
General of India, is no more. [le came home 
but to die, exhausted by excessive labour and 
anxiety during a great crisis, and borne down 
almost in his prime, by the effects of a deadly 
climate He is deeply lamented. He was 
buried on Saturday last, in Westminster Ab- 
bey. His dust is side by side with that of his 


man and orator. The men that clustered 
round the grave of Earl Canning were remark- 
able. Lord Palmerston was there, . deeply 
moved; Lord Clyde, bearing on his arm the 
stooping form of the gallant and honest Out- 
ram, with Sir John Lawrence, and many more 
of thé great and good were there. But they 
could not bring back the dead ; and “‘the pomp 
of heraldry, the pride of power” were, for the 
departed, gone for ever. 

English political matters are quiet; business 
and trade are reviving, always excepting the 
manufacturing districts, which depend on 
cotton supply. The news from America of 
successive battles, and of great carnage, awa- 
kens intense emotions of sympathy with the 
sufferers and survivors, and a yearning for the 
cessation of the strife. God grant it speedily, 
in connection with the triumph of freedom, 
justice, and national unity! 

The munificénce of that eminent American 


to ‘ameliorate the condition of the poor and 


their comfort and happiness,” has awakened 


ly finding out new objects of sympathy and 
care, and providing means for their relief. 


| for Incurables—all established by him. 


- Thus your readers will perceive how London 

athers up the treasures of the benevolent and 
of the Obristian in Great Britain, and expends 
them in the alleviation of every form of suffer- 
ing—physical and intellectual, moral and spi- 
ritual. There are 640 such institutions, 141 


from dividends on money bequeathed and in- 
vested in consols and other stocks, reached a 
sum which, translated from pounds, shillings, 
and pence into American money, amounts to 
$12 200,835. | 

The foregoing summary of London charities 
may be relied on as correct, as it is taken from 
the most authentic sources. And in their 
connection, referring once more to Dr. Andrew 
Reed, it is pleasing to find that the young 
men and women educated in the various or- 
phan asylums of which he was the founder, 
are about to erect a monument over his grave. 
One of these old pupils, Felix Miller, is now an 
eminent sculptor, is executing, in white mar- 
ble, an emblematical tablet, in bas-relief, repre- 
senting, in full-length figures, a widow seated 
with two young children at her side, and Dr. 
Reed in the act of handing to the children 
with one hand a book, and with the other 
bread—meet emblems of education and main- 
tenance. 

The alleged envoy of the King of Madagas- 
car, M. Lambert, a Frenchman, has returned 
home in a government (French) steam frigate, 
taking with him fifteen French priests, ‘‘ to 
instruct the inhabitants of Mai car in the 
principles of Christian civilization’? These 
men go out, no doubt, as zealous Popish pro- 
pagandists, and they will receive toleration 
from the King; but he, there is reason to be- 
lieve, is an enlightened Bible Christian, and is 
not likely to smile upon these semi-political 
and intriguing busy-bodies, who bring in 4 
new form of idolatry amongst his people. The 
London Missionary Society has sent out its 
contingent, too; and with the Rev. William 
Ellis, their pioneer, at the capital, the personal 
friend of the King, with a glorious band of 
Christians, baptized in the fires of a long-pro- 
tracted persecution, from which they have 
come forth like gold, and with that word of 
God in the native tongue, which, when the 
English missionaries were banished by the 
heathen Queen, increased from 500 to 5000 
the discipl Christ—let us not be afraid of 
Jesuit artifices, or doubt but that, as at Tahiti, 
they will find themselves paralyzed and power- 
less. | 


The International Exhibition is bringing an 


doors.” To meet the necessities of the case, 
the Committee has not only increased its 


“men, with very large placards,.into the Hay- 


taining supplies of “The Book” in English, 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, and last, 
not least important, in Hebrew. Over this 
last the word “Israel,” in the old and well- 
known letters, meets and attracts very many 
passing Jews. Here the attendant and sales- 


the depot was open by many Jews, and is 80 
daily. Some of them, he tells me, come 
“thirsting fur the Scriptures.” Many pur- 
chase copies of the New Testament in Hebrew, 
and bear them away to Spain, Germany, and 
other countries. 

There are at the present nine daily prayer- 
meetings held in London; three others are 
held five days in the week; there are many 
held weekly; and it is interesting to find 
that two of these are “for lads only,” and 
that another is ‘‘a young woman’s prayer- 
meeting,” assembling on Wednesday evening, 
and on the morning of the Lord’s day. 
The glorious Bible-woman movement still 
goes forward victoriously. A converted Jew- 
ess is. now busy asa seller of Bibles among 
her Jewish sisters. There were but one hun- 
dred and fifty Bible-women in London in ‘May, 
1861; in May, 1862, there were one hundred 
and seventy; and the work spreads wide and 
far, from London even to foreign lands. Thus 


a Danish foreigner, who had been over the ' 


world, and had exhibited his ‘‘ monkey tricks” 
even before crowned heads, having with his 
wife been brought to Christ by the Bible- 
women Mission, has been sent home by 
Brighton friends to Denmark, ‘to do Bible- 
work for the Lord.” To this end he has been 
supplied with a set of large coloured pictures 
on calico, in illustration of ‘The Book and its 
Story,” and fifteen pictures more have been 
given him, as illustrations of “The Book and 
its Missions.” 

A very important aggressive movement on 
prevailing evil in the metropolis has been made 
by the Committee of the midnight movement. 
In order that the foreigners now visiting this 
country may not charge the English people 
with inconsistency, in that while on the one 
hand they are inviting them to religious ser- 
vices, and circulating tracts among them, (the 
Monthly Tract Society has published thirty 
thousand polyglot tracts;) on phe other hand, 
they allow the disgraceful night scenes and 
temptations of the Haymarket, and elsewhere, 
to continue unchecked, the Committee of the 
Midnight Mission are sending out at night 


market and Regent street, containing striking 


as well as this proclamation of the grand veri- 


ties of the géspel to men and women, is surely 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 
Hot Term’”—Rustication— Military Ac- 
tivity—Patriotism in the Metropolis—Con- 
servative Public Sentiment Growing— Voices 
from the Masses—New York Navy Yard— 


pel Afloat—Fulton Street Prayer-meeting— 
Items of Intelligence. 
New York, July 15, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—The “ hot term’’ is upon 
us. Of this fact we observe indices both in 
sacred and secular arenas. The churches 
are thinning, and business resorts are dull. 
Many families have retired to their country 
seats; thousands have repaired to the vari- 


‘ous watering-places, and thousands more 


are preparing to go. Saratoga, Niagara, 
Newport, Long Branch, and scores of 
other places of summer resort, are receiv- 
ing them; and the next six weeks will be 
marked by thinned thoroughfares, sparsely 
occupied churches, and an absence of the 
usual rush of men and teams, and things 
that characterize New York. The absence 
of ordinary bustle is, however, rendered less 
observable by the substitution of the patri- 
otic excitement occasioned by the President’s 
demand for more troops with which to re- 
press the rebellion. New York, Brooklyn, 
Jersey City, Williamsburg, and all the 
cities and towns that make up this vast 
metropolis, have already done nobly in con- 
tributing even more than their share of 
men and means for this war; and they will 
not now falter, but will contribute, and that 
promptly, their full quota of all that may be 
necded to maintain the Government and 
preserve the Union. But one sentiment 
pervades all classes and all parties—a sen- 
timent of unfaltering loyalty and zeal to 
mainotaio our nationality. 

There is, it is true, a wide-spread and 
deep conviction amongst the masses that, 
owing to the infringements of the leg- 
islative upon the executive department 
of Government, and the improper inter- 
meddling of professional politicians with 
the plans of our generals, the forces already 
placed in the hands of the Government 
have not been used to the best advantage. 
There is here a growing dissatisfaction 
with radical extremists of all kinds; and 


around him men of extreme opinions. But, 
whatever be the regrets for the past, you 


cannot but hope that after many days this 
bread cast upon the waters will be found. 
The daily prayer-meeting in Fulton street 
is kept up with uoflagging interest. The 
place is usually crowded, even at this warm 


city resort thither; and this fact, but 
chiefly, as we hope, the presence of the 
Spirit of God, maintains the freshness and 
fervour of this ‘‘ place where prayer is wont 
to be made.” I may at other times give 
some sketches of this meeting in detail. 

_A large number of rebel prisoners (some 
four thousand) have just been brought to 
Governor’s Island, in New York Bay. 

Mrs. Lincoln, the wife, and Robert T. 
Lincoln, the son, of the President, are so- 
journing at the Metropolitan, en route to 
West Point. 

The tidings from the seat of war, varying 
as they do from day to day, cause perpetual 
changes in Wall street, in the price of 
money and securities—good news sending 
American securities up, and gold down, and 
vice versa. May it not be surmised that 
stock-dealers have something to do with 
the manufacture of rumours, if not with 
the graver realities that threaten a nation’s 
life. 

The announcement in your paper recently, 
of the deaths of the Rev. Dr. Weods, Rev. 
Mr. Ladd, and the promising young pastor 
of Peoria Second, fell with. sadness upon 
many hearts. The venerable and beloved 
Woods was, up to the time of his death, 
my co-presbyter. I knew him well, and 
loved him, as all who knew him best did. 
His memory will be long and fondly cher- 
ished by many, especially in the valley of 
the Juniata, where his life was spent. 


Brother Ladd was an able minister of: the 


word, and a most genial and agreeable 
Christian gentleman. Sic transeut. 

The Great Eastern now lies in Flushing 
Bay, having successfully navigated Long 
Island Sound, and passed with safety 
through its perilous passages. 

The Adirondack, a new and, beautiful 
steam vessel of war, is now in commission, 
and is expected to steam this week for the 
seat of war on the James River. 

I regret to say that two of our estimable 


is in full health, however, and . occupies 
his pulpit every Sabbath. 


ness of intellect and growing power. From 


Only a few steps hence, we pause before 
No monument yet. 


& new-made grave. 
covers the spot. Indeed, the fresh-turned 


earth is hardly yet settled in its place. But 


on inquiry, we find that beneath a true ser- 


liam M. Scott, D.D., lately a Professor in 


the Theological Seminary at Chicago. His | 


history is interesting; his departure was 
triumphant. He was a valuable and use- 
ful man in his place. None who saw and 
heard him in the General Assembly two 
years ago, could fail to perceive both clear- 


his home in the far North-west he came to 
die in Princeton, and wait in its cemetery 
for the resurrection of the just. 

We must pause before another tomb just 
long enough to copy the inscription. Be- 
neath sleeps the noble Christian wife of an 
eminent clergyman. From the day we 
first saw this epitaph, we have deemed it 
the most exquisite specimen of this kind of 
composition we have ever seen. After 
giving the name and the dates, it reads: 
‘An humble worshipper of Christ, she 
lived in love, and died in peace. Truth- 
ful woman, delightful companion, ardent 
friend, devoted wife, self-sacrificing mother, 
we lay you gently here, our best-beloved, to 
gather strength and beauty for the coming 
of the Lord. ‘A grain of wheat is not 
quickened, except it die.’ ” 

Further to the northward, we find a plot 
set apart by the Trustees of the First 
Church, to be ‘«‘ The Pastor’s Burial-place.”’ 
Here is a cenotaph erected to the memory 
of the Rev. Henry Kollock, D.D., who was 
pastor of the Princeton Church from A. D. 
1804, to A. D. 1806. He was as man of 
fine abilities, and splendid pulpit eloquence. 
The volumes of his published sermons are 
among the very best printed sermons to be 
found, having not a little of the elegance, 
unction, and pungency of those of Samuel 
Davies. In the year 1806, he removed to 
Savannah, Georgia, and was pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church in that city. 
until his death, in 1819. We saw his tomb 
in the old cemetery in that city, a few years 
ago. The cenotaph in ‘The Pastor’s Lot” 
was erected about the year 1850, by the 


interred upon this lot, or in this cemetery, 
is the Rev. William C. Schenck, whose 


ians, statesmen, revolutionary heroes, noble 
mothers in Israel, and others of whom we 
would be glad to say something. But 
what we have written must suffice until we 
make some future visit to this well-loved 


BEARING THE CROSS. 


Heavier the cross, the nearer Heaven; 
No cross without, no God within. 
Death, judgment, from the heart are driven, 
Amid the world’s false glare and din. 
O happy he, with all his loss, 
Whom God hath set beneath the cross! © 


Heavier the cross, the better Christian; 
This is the touchstone God applies; — 
How many a garden would lie wasting, 
Unwet by showers from weeping eyes! 
The gold by fire is purified ; 
‘The Christian is by trouble tried. 


Heavier the cross, the stronger faith; 
The loaded palm strikes deeper root; 
The vine juice sweetly issueth 
When men have pressed the clustered fruit; 
And courage grows where dangers come, 
Like pearls beneath the salt sea-foam. 


Heavier the cross, the heartier prayer ; 
The bruised herbs most fragrant are. 
If sky and wind were always fair, 
The sailor would not watch the star; 
And David’s Psalms had ne’er been sung, 
If grief his heart had never wrung. 


Heavier the cross, the more aspiring; 
From vales we climb to mountain. crest; 
The pilgrim, of the desert tiring, 
Longs for the Canaan of his rest. 
The dove has here no rest in sight, 
And to the ark she wings her flight. 


Heavier the cross, the easier dying, 
Death is a friendlier face to see; 
To life’s decay one bids defying; 
To life’s distress one then is free. . 
The cross sublimely lifts our faith 
To Him who triumphed over death. 


Thou Crucified! the cross I carry, 
_ The longer may it dearer be; 
And lest I faint while here I tarry, 
Implant thou such a heart in me, 
_ That faith, hope, love, may flourish there, 
Till for the cross my crown I wear. 
— From the German of Schmolk. 


The Rev. Dr. Williams, of the Baptist 
Church in New York, has preached a ser- 


Tke Fifth Conference of the Protestant 
Churches of Switzerland was held on the 
17th of June at Basle. Among the other 
subjects which engaged attention was that 
of the revision of ‘ Luther’s Translation of 
the Scriptures.” Some of the members 


feeling of the Conference was averse. The 


| Conference rose at five o’clock in the after- 


noon, and the President invited the mem- 
bers to take part in the Inauguration of 
the Statue of the Reformer (Kcolampadius, 


an appropriate position near the Cathedral. 
The ceremony is described as having taken 
place in the most touching manner. The 
speakers were MM. Sarasin, Director of 
Public Works, Professor Hagenbach, and 
Pastor Giider, of Berne. A few days before, 
at the Basle Mission Institute, a valedictory 
service was held in conneetion with the 
departure of David Assante, a young negro, 
for Africa, and the Rev. Mr. Mader, an 
experienced missionary, who returns thither 
to his former field of labour.—vangelical 
Christendom. 


> 


WHIT-MONDAY at ST. PETERSBURG. 


The most serious loss from the recent 
terrible conflagrations appears to be that 


taini»g two thousand shops filled with mer- 
chandize, and which is now a heap of ruins. 
By this ruin of property, two hundred thou- 
sand persons are thrown on the streets. It 
was on Whit-Monday that the bazaar was 
destroyed. The following curious extract 
will be read with interest : 

‘“‘ About thirty years ago, on this day, the 
Russian merchants having daughters to 
marry, led them, dressed in their best attire, 
to the Summer Garden, which is our 
Tuileries. Each sat down upon a bench, 
with a casket containing her dowry upon 
her knees. The young men passing tp 
and down fixed upon the fair one, and the 
following day the contract was made. 
day the Fete of Promises is celebrated, but 
in a less conspicuous manner. It was at 
six o’clock in the evening, while the pro- 
misers and the promised were amusing 
themselves, that the fire broke out. The 
merchavts were nearly all out of town. 
To paint the confusion that ensued would be 


special inquiry as to the metropolitan poor, | ever-increasing throng of visitors to London, | 20d solemn passages of Scripture in French the minds of the masses are coming sullealy pastors— Wells, of Williamsburg, and Hen- | subscriptions of a few of his aged parishion- Pee ES impossible. Throughont this terrible night, 

\ and into the existing and prospective means | and it is the testimony of the Committee of and English. These have been printed in | and sternly to the conclusion that the Presi- | ry, of the Scotch church—have been com- | ers and admirers then surviving in Prince- 3 with « wislans wied blowing in from 2% 

, for their improvement. London is full of | the Open-air Mission, that “‘ vast numbers of | bold type, and in crimson and green, so as to | dent shall and must be sustained in his | pelled to omit labour for a season, on/| ton. The Latin epitaph was composed by; THE SANCTITY OF THE OATH OF | sea. there were to be seen in all the streets 
charities. It $ojoys the rich inheritance of | them are willing, indeed anxious, to hear the | be distinctly legible by gaslight. This public | efforts to maintain the Constitution, and | account of impaired health. The senior | President Carnahan. The only pastor of ' .. ALLEGIANCE strings of vehicles overladen with furni- 
the beneficence of past ages, and itis constant- | Scriptures read, and preached from, out of | testimony against vice in its chosen haunts, | that, in order to this, he must sweep from | pastor of the latter church (Dr. McElroy) | the Princeton Church whose remains are sac d 


ture and goods, of which quantities would 
table 
f- 


fall off, leaving a line of chairs, 
stuffs, cooking utensils, furs, feathers, 


Thus we have an hospital for sick children, | agency, but it has taken care—in contrast to | @ marked and novel illustration of that real | : ? : 

oF largo rooms, where, | mors desultory efforts,” as well as to the | revival spirit which now characterizes a large Yours truly, NESHANOCK. to mon of great power on the present crisis in 

under the care of faithful and kind attendants, | addresses which are delivered, of which | body of London Christians. | Sa a ac reas in the thirtieth ae af eae : "We wen our national affairs, and its results. We heidi with their loads would be thrown a 


the children of poor women who go out all day 
“charring” and washing, are kept and fed 
during the day. This Inatitution has had for 
its main supporter Dr. Jenner, who is now the 
favourite physician of the Queen, and who was 


“‘neither the doctrine, the substance, nor the 
manner, can be approved of by those who 
-observe the simplicity and truth of scriptural 
open-air preaching”’—that judicious, tried, 
and well-instructed men, shall be recognized 


Within the Exhibition building, the scrip- |. 


tures and versions of Scripture published by 
the Bible Society, have not obtained the place 
of prominence and honour which they received 
in 1851, in the Hyde Park building; but out- 


ment and preserve the Union at any cost. 
An immense outpouring of the people is 
expected to take place this afternoon at 
Union Square, to respond to the call for 
more troops, and to assure the Government 


A RAMBLE IN PRINCETON CEME- 
TERY.—NO. IL. | 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


an excellent scholar, an admirable and in- 
structive preacher, and a most assiduous 
and affectionate pastor. His memory is 
still cherished with a tender and grateful 


make the following extract: 


The sanctity of an oath is another great 
truth now receiving significant illustrations. 


-The old world has had potentates who, 


pledged by solemn and repeated oaths to 


gether into canals. Out of windows would 
be flung such things as mirrors, sofas, and 
pianos, and then heaps of furniture would 
catch fire and burn in the streetas The 
‘boats on the canal, employed: in saving 


in attendance at the death of the Prince Con- | as open-air preachers. At the south-west cor- | side the written and spoken word is doing of the hearty co-operation of this great ae 7 regard, by the older residents of the town. "ER roperty, did not escape taking fire. I saw 
, | ner of the Exhibition building, twice on each wonders. The Bible Society has provided emporium. over yonder, on the newer part of | Near the «Pastor’s plot” is another, the pass like a tre 
There are in London, also, Orthoopedio Insti- | Lord’s day, in Hyde Park and Saint James’ | sixteon hundred Bibles for the hotels of Lon-) 7 know you have ever been wary about | the grdunds, are three tombs of white mar- | owned by the College of New Jersey. In toys of despotism tempted them; and they | in the midst of this hell. I was told that 


tutions, where operations for club-foot are per- 
formed on children with the greatest success, 
and where the patients are kept and fed till they 
are restored. We have fourteen general hos- 
pitals, making ap 3526 beds, receiving 32,199 
in-patients, and having nearly 400,000 out- 
patients under treatment, during the twelve 
months. Among these is St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, which has an annual income of 
$170,000; and Guy’s Hospital, built and en- 
dowed by the person after whom it is named, 
at a cost of $2.50] 200, and which. afterwards 
received a legacy almost as large, to provide | 
beds for 100 more patients. } 

There are Philanthropic Societies, for the 
promotion of public health and morals, and 
for protection against fire and flood. The 
National Life-Boat Institution has rescued 
hearly 12,000 wretched persons from death. 
There are baths and wash-houses, which pro- 
vide some 2,000,000 baths or washings a year; 
we have an ever-increasing number of drink- 
ing fountains, and 400 are required and aimed 
at as necessary; there are upwards of 50 peni- 
tentiaries for the fallen, reformatories and 
refuges for boys and girls, where they are 
taught trades, in connection with board, lodg- 
ing, and Christian instruction; and these are 
maintained at a cost of $250,000 a year. There 
are societies for providing relief for foreigners 
in distress, and also for the home poor, under 
the special urgencies of an inclement weather, 
and lack of employment. Alas! that in spite 
of this, and the Poor Law system, there are 
ever and anon cases of persons dying of star- 
vation, only coming to light too late to permit 
rescue and deliverance. Thus a 
women have been driven to ruin, ending their 
lives by a plunge from Blackfriar’s bridge into 
the dark river at the midnight hour. Poor 
creature; amid nearly three millions work- 
women, uncared for. 

«QO, it was pitiful! near a whole city full; 
Friends she had none.” 


And yet the promptitude of public benevolence 
is remarkable. If any case of special destitu- 
tion transpires in the metropolitan police 
courts, donations flow in for its relief, and are 
dispensed by the magistrate, who is often 
obliged to say, “I have got more than 
enough.” | 

Next, we have the Provident and Benevolent 
Institations, for aiding the resources of‘ the 
industrious. There are 362 Loan Societies, 
2053 Friendly Societies in and around London 
—23,000 in England and Wales. There are 
homes for young women, where, for a moder- 
ate board, they are safe under Christian ma- | 
trons, and go out and return each day to fill | 
their places in shops and warehouses. There | 
are associations for the sale of work of ladies 
of limited means, and a school of cookery, to 
afford instruction to all classes in that import- 
ant art. 

There are, too, the Benevolent and Provident 
Pension Funds, for the assistance of persons 
who have seen better days. Besides Queen 
Anne’s bounty, a sum of $1,250,000 a year is 
distributed in various proportions among about 
12,000 persons, chiefly the aged. The city of 
London, (the business part of the metropolis, 


Park, as well as in Regent’s Park, (where, by 
the permission of the authorities, Sunday 
bands play for several hours,) as well as in 
the Victoria and Greenwich Parks, and in 
front of the Royal Exchange, the agents of the 
Open-air Mission hold forth the word of life. 
In eighteen other districts, on the north side 
of the Thames, services are also held on the 
Sabbath; and in two others, on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday. There is also a South 
London and Clapham auxiliary, whose agents 
are ninety in number. -Besides these, there is 
a Committee for special services at the East 
End, embracing Victoria Park, Spitalfields, 
Bethnal Green, East India Road, Limehouse, 
and Commercial Road. ner 

Among the preachers in the Parks are 
Christian gentlemen of education and posi- 
tion, full of zeal for the salvation of souls, 
Thus the Rev. John Baillie, (author of “The 
Life of Hewitson,”) Robert Baxter, Eeq., and 
Captain Fishbourne, of the Royal Navy, have 
been preaching in Hyde Park, in common 
with other evangelists, under the sanction of 
the Committee for English Preaching and 
Conference, a body which has set in motion 
operations of a very important and extensive 
character. Major Straith, a veteran officer, 
has also been preaching the pure gospel at 
the Visitor’s Home, Fulham Road, every Sab- 
bath afternoon. The Duke of Wellington has 
lent his Riding-school, contiguous to Hyde 
Park, for the use of the Committee of Eng- 
lish Preaching. This convenient building ig 
open every Lord’s day afternoon, for four or 
five half-hour services. At the expiration of 
each half hour, persons have an opportunity 
f retiring, and another service is commenced. 


s infidel hall,” which is crowded 
every Sabbath evening with one thousand of 
every station in life, and where are also a 
‘‘ beer-house,” the meeting-place of the vilest 
characters—a house, the kitchen of which is 
open every Lord’s day for music and dancing, 
and where is a “‘wise woman,” or .*‘fortune- 
teller,” to whom many servant-girls and others 
resort—even there, where Satan has his seat 
and great authority, in rooms which have 
been recently opened, the Spirit and the word 
are bringing the lost to Christ. ) 
Champney’s, Vicar of Saint Pancras, and 
other ministers, gave interesting and solemn 


addresses at the opening of these rooms, with - 


special tokens of blessing, After the after- 
noon Sunday Bible-class, some forty or fifty 
Christians go out into the courts and alleys, 
preaching Christ. Many cases of blessing 
have occurred, including also a case of the 


resurrection, as it were, of the seeds of godly- | It sets no value upon any thing which does 
upbringing in Scotland, through open-air | 


preaching in London. A baker heard the 
preaching—he and his wife were induced to 
attend Fitzroy Rooms; and while a hymn 


was singing, tears streamed down the faces of | 


himself and his wife, and they confessed, 
“We have praying mothers in the country, 
who often send us warning letters, but we 
keep our shop open on Sundays.” Now they 
have closed their shop, and told the mission- 


Canon . 


- Patience is no element of its character—no 


don, and is giving away ten thousand portions 
of the Bible to those who will accept; it has 
also reduced the price of the Scriptures to 
foreign purchasers. All this is encouraging, 
but better still is the grand fact that a living 
church of God, earnest, aggressive, spirit- 
blessed, now exists, and works in London— 
larger far than could haye been formed in 
1851. 


“In 1851,” says a French pastor, “if I had 
come here as a pagan, I should have returned | 
a pagan; for I do not remember any particular | 
occasion on which I was, either personally or | 
otherwise, invited to look to the Lord Jesus. 
On the other hand, Christianity to-day comes | 
forth boldly. You may not enter a church to | 
hear, but then you will find a church even in 
the streets and shops. The Bible will follow | 
you in all forms.” And this witness is true. 
What a blessed contrast to the past! What 
@ suggestive fact as to a still greater and more 
glorious change, say in 1872! D. 


For the Presbyterian. 


OUR POLITICAL EXTREMISTS. 


BY REV. F. G. CLARK. 


Some insist that we want nothing but to 
get things back to where they were before 
the war. Restore and enthrone exactly 
those principles which, eighteen months 
ago, were a volcano just ready to burst out. 
These people put their faith in the snowy 
cap which crowns the mountain. Ice is 
their extinguisher. They will let the vol- 
cano rage below, only freezing it down by 
a conservatism which knows no sympathy, 
no humanity; nothing but laws which, 
however unjust, are yet to prove our salva- 
tion. These fear nothing so much as agi- 
tation; for it is impossible to let people 


talk, without making more and more mani- 
fest those barbarisms in our body politic | 
which can never be harmonized with re- 
ligion, liberty, or civilization. 

The opposite school is the volcano itself; 
and the desideratum is—let the crater burst 
—let the lava pour itself out, hissing, thun- 
dering, rushing down the slopes. Let it go 
over vineyards, villages, cities, farms, until 
it quenches its fury in the ocean. This is- 
the extreme of radicalism. To destroy, is 
its one idea. It never réad the text: 
«Destroy it not, for a blessing is in it.” 


not subserve its restless, reckless movements. 


article of its creed. Constitutions, laws, 
institutions, the social and religious growth 
of a century—all are nothing. 

Let them all perish! Let a wilderness 
succeed the vineyard, so long as the weeds 
and wild vines shall perish, too! Nothing 
is so easy as destruction. There is no pas- 


admitting ‘to your columns any articles 
merely political, and have been, through 
the entire history of your paper, eminently 
successful in excluding all matter not appro- 
priate to a strictly religious journal. But 
in these times, when it is so difficult to 
verify facts as they-are stated in the secular 
newspapers, it can do no harm, but good, 
to keep your readers apprized of the state 


of public sentiment in regard to matters . 


affecting the very life of our nationality. 
I have intentionally thrown myself into 
crowds—at the street corners, at the bul- 
letins, in the parks, in the hotels, on the 


ferry boats, and other places of resort. I 


have listened to men talking and discuss- 
ing, and from the mouths of the masses—not 
from the autocrats of the tripod, who make 
public opinion just as suits them,—I have 
gathered my estimate of the popular sen- 
timent, and, with rare exceptions, it is as 
I have stated above. It substantially is, 
‘Death to the rebellion, at any and every 
cost—down with radicalism!” 

There is much military activity now 
throughout all this vast population, and I 
doubt not that in a very short time the 
quota of New York will be marched to 
camp. At the Navy Yard, too, there is 
great activity. Thousands of men are 
employed in building new vessels and 
repairing others, and in preparing the 
terrible appliances of war. To this yard, 
more than to any other, repair vessels that 
return with sick and wounded seamen, and 
vessels coming in to refit. Of course, we 
see much here, almost daily, of the lament- 
able debris of war, and, if it was proper, I 


could furnish many thrilling and saddening © 


details; but it is not proper. Immense 
injury has already been done to the cause of 
the country by the horrible descriptions of 
these calamities given by the letter-writers. 
Kalistments have been discouraged, unone- 


| cessary pain given to the sensitive minds 


of people who have kindred in the army, 
whilst no corresponding benefit results, 
except the gratification of a morbid taste 
for the horrible. After all, terrible as war 
is, the percentage of casualties is com- 
paratively small. Many cases of heroism 
have fallen under my notice. One lad of 
fourteen, who had lost a leg at Fort Jack- 
son, was\cheerful and -buoyant, and was 
willing to try it again. Another brave tar, 
who had lost one arm and both legs, said 
he could “bear a hand yet, if they would 


let him fight sitting.” 


One encouraging fact, that tinges the 
dark folds of this cloud of national calamity, 
is that so large a religious element has been 
thrown into the ranks, both of soldiers and 
seamen. Christ is more fully recognized and 
worshipped in the camp and on the deck, 
than in any war of which we have know- 


‘the Presbyterian Church! 


ble, not yet stained by the weather and age. 
Here will ever henceforth be one of the 


most attractive points in this famous ceme- 


tery, for here repose the three Alexanders. 
The circumstances of their departure are 
yet fresh in the recollection of all our 
readers. As we stand by those three new 
tombs, we are carried back to that day in 
October 1851, when the remains of the 
venerated father, Dr. Archibald Alexander, 
were brought here, and consigned to their 
resting-place. These evergreens, now so 
large, were then little bushes, recently 
planted. The Synod of New Jersey, which 
was in-session in the First Church in Prince- 
ton, at the time of Dr. Alexander’s death, 
attended his funeral in a body. The Synods 
of New York and Philadelphia also ad- 
journed, and a large number of their mem- 
bers, as well as ministers of other: Synods, 
and of other denominations, were present. 
The Presbytery of New Brunswick bore 
the body to the cemetery. Never, we 
venture to say, never on this continent 
was there witnessed a more impressive 
burial scene. In the midst of that fresh, 
and as yet unused green sward, the grave is 
open.. On the western side stand the six 
sons, among them Drs. James W. and J. 


Addison Alexander, looking on with sad 


and solemn, yet calm and composed coun- 
tenances, as all that remained on earth of 
that venerated ‘parent was lowered into the 
grave. Ata considerable distance back of 
these, in a wide, deep circle, stood the hun- 


‘dreds of clergymen gathered on the occa- 


sion, @ majority of whom had been educated 
in part by Dr. Alexander’s teachings. 
How earnest and how sad the expression 
on every face, as all leaned forward to catch 
a last glimpse of the coffin. Yonder, in 
the west, from a bright, unclouded sky, the 
suo was just then sinking out of sight, 
profusely pouring his golden splendours 
over all the scene. [tall seems so distinct 
and vivid as to have been a thing of only 
yesterday. | 

But a few months more elapsed before 
Mrs. Alexander, the daughter of Dr. James 
Waddel, the eloquent blind preacher of 
Virginia, was gathered to her husband’s 
side. Less than eight years elapsed before 
Dr. James W. Alexander, dying at one of 
the Virginia Springs, July 31st, 1859, was 
placed beside his parents, aod only six 
months after, January 28th, 1860, Dr. J. 
Addison Alexander was added to the silent 
group. Ah! what a wound did the de- 
parture of these men make in the heart of 
What treasures 
of pulpit power, of extended and accurate 
learning, of ability to instruct and bless 
mankind with the tongue and the pen, 
were, to a faithless eye, lost to the Church, 
when they were snatched away! Bat there 


we knew well this student, and could tell a 


| taught, to procure funds for his education, 


ing, with hearts full of hope, zeal, and de- 
‘votion, to engage in the warfare with error 


‘ gentleness, the strong faith, the bright hope 


his sick friend of his own determination, 


this are buried several students from other 
parts of the country, who have died during 
their attendance'upon the classes of that In- 
stitution. Over their graves are erected some 
of the tallest and costliest monuments in 


the cemetery, erected as tokens of regard 
by the classmates and fellow-students of | 
the deceased. Alas! for disappointed hopes _ 
and aspirations! 

Marked by-plain, upright slabs of mar- 
ble, we find a row of graves, filled by those | 
who have fallen on their way to the sacred | 
ministry—students of the Theological Semi- | 
nary. How different a voice we hear from | 
these graves, from that proceeding from | 
the tombs of the venerable ministers of | 
whom we have before spoken. These, even | 


‘to human eye, had finished their work, and | 


were ready, at the close of their day, to lie | 
down and rest sweetly from their labours. | 
But here are young labourers not yet enter- : 
ed into the conflict for truth. They were 
only burnishing their armour, and prepar- | 


and Satan, under their Divine Captain, 
when they were called to put away that 
armour, aod sleep the same sleep with the 
aged veteran in Christ’s service. Doubt- 
less, although we do not, they already fully 
understand the reasons for their withdrawal 
from the earthly service. Perhaps they | 
have heard from the other side of Jordan 
the command, «“‘Come up higher,” and have 
there found even nobler ®pportunities to 
serve their Heavenly King. We pause 
before one of these plain slabs, and read: 
cA M J , died January 27, 
1840. A member of the Theological Semi- 
nary.” That is all the marble tells. But 


long and intensely interesting story about 
his conversion, and how, immediately after 
it, he devoted himself to the gospel minis- 
try, leaving a lucrative position and fine 
prospects in the city of New York; how he 


and studied at the same time; how, after 
long years of earnest struggle towards the 
ministry, and having just approached the 
end of his Seminary course and his licen- 
sure, he was stricken down with painful, 
lingering, and fatal disease, and died. We 
could tell of the graces with which his 
spirit was adorned; of the patience, the 


exhibited in his dying days. One day we 
entered his room, when he was near his 
end. In conversation, the writer informed 


then just formed, to study for the ministry. 
He answered, with much pleasure beaming 
from his bright face, ‘ Well, the Master 
has decided that I may nut serve him in the 
ministry. Now, I give to you my place in 


have snatched at absolute power through 
sheer perjury. At the bar of man they 
found, and it may be that they feared, no 
punishment: ‘There be higher than-they’”’ 
—‘‘ The Higher than the highest regardeth.” 
In our own land this recklessness has been 
shown respecting the oath of allegiance to 
the nation. Men—who sneered at the 
North, as teaching a higher law to God 
which should be paramount to all terrene 
statutes—have been themselves among the 
first to hold the supreme law of the land, 
and their own oaths of fealty and loyalty to 
that land, abrogated by the lower law of 
State ciaims and State ioterests. It could 
not be sin in the man of the North, if God 
and his country ever clashed, to say that, 
well as he loved his country, he loved his 
God yet more. But what plea shall shield 
the sin which claims to love one’s own petty 
State better than either country or God? 


| They have virtually tunnelled and honey- 


combed into ruin the fundamental obliga- 
tions of the citizen. Jesuitism had made 
itself a name of reproach by the doctrine of 
mental reservation, under which the Jesuit 
held himself absolved from oaths of true 
witness-bearing, which he had at any time 
taken to the nation and God; if the truth, 
to be told, harmed the interests of his own 
order, whose interests he must shield by a 
silent mental reservation. The lesser class, 
the ecclesiastical clique, thus was held para- 
mount to the entire nation; and oaths of 


| fidelity to the religious order, a mere hand- 


ful of God’s creatures, rode over the rights 
of the God whose name had been invoked 
to witness truth-telling, and over the rights 
of God’s whole race of mankind, to have the 
truth told in their courts, by those who had 
solemnly proclaimed and deliberately sworn 
that they would tell, and were telling it. 
The State loyalty, as being a mental reser- 
vation—evermore to abrogate the oath of 
national loyalty—what is it but a modern 
reproduction of the old Jesuit portent? 
Bat perjury, however palliated, and whe- 
ther in Old World despots or in New 
World anarchists, involves, in the dread | 
language of Scripture, the being ‘clothed | 
with cursing as with a garment.” That 
terrible phrase of inspiration describes, we 
suppose, not merely profuse profanity, but 
the earthly deception which attracts the 
heavenly malediction; the reply of a mock- 
ed God to a defiant transgressor; vengeance 
invoked, and the invocation answered. 
‘“‘So HELP ME GoD!’ is a phrase so often 
heard in jury-boxes and custom-houses, be- 
side the ballot-box, and in the assumption 
of each civil office, that we do not at all 
times guage its dread depth of meaning. 
It is not a mere prayer of help to tell the 
truth; but, like the kindred Hebrew words, 
*‘So do God to me, and more also!” it is 
an invocation of his vengeance, and an ab- 
juration of all his further favour, if we pal- 
ter with the truth. It means—“If I speak 
not truly, and mean not sincerely, so do I 
forswear and renounce, Henceforth, all help 
from God. I hope uot bid help in the cares 


he wept. I’ believe it, for he has a noble 
heart—I believe it, for even I, who am no 
Emperor with a flaming capital, but a mere 
bird of passage, could not breathe, when, 
looking on all sides, my eyes were every 
where met by flames. I became choked 
with emotion. I am old, and in my trou- 


moving scenes by sea and land; tempests 


exhibiting mighty spectacles of destruction, 
which caused me to pass mournful hours; 
but it would be impossible for the most 
extravagant imagination to invent a scene 
approaching to that which St. Petersburg 
presented on Whit-Monday.” 


— 


Presbyterianism in Connecticut in 
Olden Time. 


The ensuing, copied from the ancient 
Church Records of Milford, Connecticut, 
fhay interest and instruct the present gen- 
eration in those New England churches 
among which the Eldership has long been 
extinct: 

““ Milford, June 6, 1645.—After the pub- 
lic exercise in a day of humiliation was 
ended, the matter about a ruling elder 
being propounded to the brethren, two 
things were concluded by vote. 1. That 
the church saw.need of such an officer, and 
themselves called of God to seek after one. 
2. That they judged most meet, and con- 
cluded that they would first seek amon 
themselves, and that the brethren shoul 
nominate such as they judged most fit, 
and the time for nominating to be ap- 
pointed the next Lord’s Day. 

“ June 8, being the Lord’s Day, it was 
determined that a church meeting should 
be on the 5th day following, and then to 
proceed to the nomination of ruling elder. 
The 5th day, being June 11th, it was first 
concluded that only one ruling elder should 
bechosen for the present; and then our 
brother Whitman was nominated by the 


ference together [he and his wife with- 
drawing themselves,] the mind and desire 
of the church [were] signified unto him: 
who, giving a modest answer, as one sen- 
sible of his own unfitness to such a work, 
it was desired. he would take it into con- 
sideration, and give the church an answer 
afterward. 

‘‘Upon the Sabbath following, being the 
15th, after the morning exercise, the church 
desired to hear his answer, how the Lord 
had framed his heart to the church’s call. 

‘¢‘ His answer was to this purpose, that he 
was sensible of his own great unfitness to 
such a work, and could have wished, if the 
will of God had been so, that the church 
had pitched on some other, and that he 
would gladly have done the church a ser- 
vice in the office of a deacon, wherein he 
had been sometime improved; but seeing 
the mind of God-in the vote of the church, 


once within walls,) is very rich in ancient | 8TY 8000 after that they had Jost a few cus- | sion so easily roused in our breasts, and ledge. The Bible, and religious tracts and | is something very sweet and very touching | the field; may God go with you, and bless | o¢ life—I hope not his hglp for the pardon | ke durst uot refuse it, but leaves himself in 
charitable endowments. The city companies, | 4omers, but the Lord had amplymade it up to | none can play the devil in us with such | books, have been distributed with a liberal | in the quiet repose they now enjoy, beneath | you in the good work.” of sin—I ask not his gra¢e—not hope from | the hand of God, to be disposed of as he 
too, are the almoners of large funds. Thus | them. They are now both members of 4 | total self-abandonment as the passion to | hand by the munificence of Christian pa- | the shade of those spreading evergreens— Before we leave these student-graves, we | his smile in death—not help at his hand | doth guide his people herein. Whereupon 
the Goldsmiths’ Company, whose splendid hall | Christian church. destroy. And nothing demands such lofty | triots. The New York City Bible Society, | the two revered parents, and the two emi- | cannot refrain from copying one inscription | into his eternal, holy heavens. All the aid | it was agreed, that the purpose of the 


lies almost hidden immediately behind the 
general post office, give to their poor members 
$25,000 a year, and the Fishmongers’ Company 
distributes about $50,000 in England and Ire- 
lénd—in the latter country the Company has 


rain, and in the county of Derry. It is also 
noticeable that London also usually takes the 
lead in originating national subscriptions, and 
thus, besides permanent institutions, the sum 
of about half a million of dollars is annually 

Besides all these, and others not mentioned, 
there are the Educational Institutions, which 
have their central boards in London, as also 
the religious societies. Another illustration 
of earnest and hard-working philanthropy, is 
furnished by the career of the recently deceased 
Dr. Andrew Reed, (who, with Dr. Matheson, 
visited the American churches some quarter of 
@ century ago,) a man whose memoir must be 
sought for amongst the London Orphan, of the 


Infant Orphan, and of the Fatherless Children, 


Special services are being held, and special 
efforts made, for the benefit of foreigners vis- 
iting the metropolis during this memorable 
summer. Westminster Abbey itself has wit- 
nessed a great gathering, where the lessons 
and liturgy were read in French, and where a 
sermon, in the same language was preached 
by the Rev. Dr. Jeune, an eminent Professor, 
and head of one of the Colleges in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Besides this, Episcopal 
and Nonconforming chapels are thrown open 
for foreigners; and, while at first the attend- 
ance was small, now it is very great. More- 
over, sround the Exhibition building, and 
elsewhere, portions of Scripture, in different 
languages, printed on cards, are given away; 
and exactly opposite the eastern end of the 
building, there are erected, first, an iron 
church, or “‘Gospel Hall,” where, every day 
and evening, thanksgivings and prayers, in 
different languages, are offered, and sermons 
preached; and secondly, next to the “ Gospel 


| Hall” is a “Bible Depot,” in which are seen 


principle, such self-control, such God-like 
properties of character as to be patient with 
imperfection; to spare while we strive to 
correct. The grandeur of God's nature is 
manifested in the fact that he did not crush 
and destroy this planet with one bolt of his 
wrath. That would have been like man. 
But to pity, to spare, to console, to teach, 
to elevate, to save by the blood of a divine 
atonement—this greatness is possible only 
to an Infinite nature. | 

Now, is any one so insane as to suppose 
that our restoration, as a nation, is to come 
from either of these political schools? or 
can any thing be plainer to-day, after the 
stern schooling of the year past, than that 
our salvation must come from above? Our 
politics must be drawn from the Bible. Our 
study must be to find out how the nation 
can do justly, love mercy, and walk hum- 


bly with its God. 


and the Brooklyn Bible Society, have both 
been liberal in the enterprise of supplying 
the Bible to seamen. The former have 
‘ca marine agent,” whose ‘duty it is to 
attend to the supply of those who go down 
to the sea in ships. And they munificently 
furnish the chaplain of the receiving ship 
North Carolina with a sufficiency of Bibles 
and Testaments to put a copy of one or the. 
other into the hand of every sailor and 
marine who will accept it. When a ship 
is under sailing orders, he attends to the 
supply of all the men who are destitute, so 
that the word of God has, in this sense, 
‘(free course.” We have met, too, both 
amongst.officers and men, many cases of 
genuine piety; and there seems to be more 
of a disposition than might be expected, in 
the exciting time of, war, to attend to spi- 
ritual interests. The daily religious ser- 


vices on the North Carolina, and the Sab- 


nent sons, in life tenderly affectionate, in 
death not divided. 

the westward of this interesting spot 
we see another new tomb, and as we read 
the epitaph, we learn that beneath reposes 
all that was mortal of the Rev. Matthew B. 
Hope, D.D. He was a native of Pennsyl- 
vania, and, after entering the ministry, was 
for a time a missionary at Singapore. Re- 
turning to this country, he for some years 
filled the post of a Secretary of the Board 
of Ejlucation. Fiaally, he became Profes- 
sor of Belles Letters in the College of New 
Jersey, and so continued until bis death, 
December 17th, 1859. He was an admir- 
able specimen of a Christian gentleman, a 
scholar of no limited attainments, a success- 
ful instructor, and an effective and popu- 
lar preacher. Multitudes who will visit 
Princeton Cemetery, will gratefully remem- 
ber his teachings, both in and out of the 


tery, however, feeling that we are very far 


—an epitaph which always seemed to us 
peculiarly affectivg. memory of Guy 
Chew, a Mohawk I[ndian, who departed this 
life April 19, 1826, aged twenty-one years. 
This youth continued in Pagan darkuess 
until his eighteenth year, when, uoder the 
patronage of the U. F. M. Society, he was 
sent to the mission school at Cornwall, Con- 
necticut. Here he remained three years, 
experienced the renewing grace of God, 
and became eminent for his benevolence, 
piety, and desire to proclaim the gospel to 
his countrymen. While preparing for this 
blessed work, he was, by a mysterious 
Providence, called away in the morning of 
his days.” 

Our time is exhausted; perhaps, also, the 
patience of our readers. We retire from 
the hallowed precincts of Princeton Ceme- 


from having exhausted, in our burried 


man needs to ask—all the aid which God 
has to the asking heretofore lent, I distinct- 
ly surrender, if he, the truth-seeing, sees 
me now truth-wresting.’”’ Now the risk of 
trifling with such a thunderbolt is not small. 
The many noble, excellent, and Christian 
men who have been heedlessly.involved in 
this rebellion, in spite of past oaths ;to the 
nation, it is not our task to judge. But 
the act itself of disregarding such sworn 
loyalty to their whole country—the act in 
its general principles, apart from all person- 
al partakers in it—we may, and we must 
ponder. Now, in this respect, if these 
views of our national oaths be just, our 
present rebellion has been not merely trea- 
sonable, but its cradle-wrappings, its very 
swaddling-bands, have been manifold layers 
of perjury—its infancy has been clad with 
cursing as with a garment. The oath will 
come out of this era a more august solem- 
nity, and better understood than it went 
in. 


church to call him to that office should be 
published in the meeting, which was also 
done. Upon the 6th day next, being 20th 
of June, it was agreed that the concurrence 
of the two neighbouring churches of New 
Haven and Stratford, should be desired at 
his ordination, which was then appointed to 
be on the 5th day of the next week, which 
will be the 26th of June; and accordingly 
letters were sent iu the church’s name to 
invite them to that work, June 21. Upon 
the 5th day of the week fullowing, being 


church of New Haven, the pastor and 
another messenger from the church of 
Stratford came, and the exercise of prayer 
and preaching being ended, the election 


aod Bro. Whitman pronounced Raling 


prayer, and a psalm sung, and the blessing 


pronounced, the assembly was dismissed.” 


which had just been finished and placed in | 


caused by the destruction of a bazaar con- 


To- 


bled life have witnessed many sad and_ 


in the streets as well as on the ocean, . 


the 


brethren, and none other; After some con-— 


the 26th June, 1645, the elders of the 


and ordination was solemnly performed, - 


Elder, called according to God, to the. 
Church of God in this place; and so, after 


? 
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Published at 606 Chestnut street, Partapetrnts; 
and at 530 Broadway, New Yorx. 
TURDAY, Juiy 26, 1862. 

A Bengvotent Work.—What our 

country needs most now is men—wmen upon 

the battle-field. This makes it the duty of 
those who stey at home to look carefully 
the families of those who go. In one 
regiment now repidly forming in Philadel- 


- —phis, (the Zouaves d’ Afrique,) there is to 


be a fund established for the support of the 
families of the volunteers. It is to be 
placed in the bands of men of character 
and standing, who will administer it care- 
fally, and with the strictest integrity. Con- 
tributions are solicited to this fuod, and it 
seems to us that no more effective method 
of helping those who are ready to enter the 
field for our cause can-be found. We com- 
mend it to the benevolent and the patriotic. 


INSTRUCTION OF THE FREEDMEN.—The 
American Tract Society has issued a “ Plea 


. for the Freedmeo,” in which aid is asked 


4 


for the Society in its efforts to instruct the 
coloured people who have been set free by 
the war, particularly those in the District 
of Columbia. We can sce no objection to 
this work of the Society, but much to com- 
mend. Our correspondent in Washington, 
who is engaged in this work, has spoken of 
it in several of his letters, and from all we 


. have heard, we feel authorized in commend- 


ing it to the philanthropic and benevolent 
for the aid which is necessary in carrying it 
forward. We believe that the Tract Society 
is the only Institution occupying this field. 


— 


. MINISTER Deceaszp.—The death of the 


-Rev. Jobn McLain, pastor of the church 


in Tiffia City,, Ohio, is announced. He 
was a member of the last General Assem- 
bly, and left Columbus with the symptoms 
of a fever, from which he never recovered. 
The Presbyter states the following facts 
concerning him: 

‘Mr. McLain was born near Blooming- 
burgh, Fayette county, Ohio, and at the 
time of his death had completed the thirty- 
eighth year of his age. When about nine- 
teen he made a profession of religion in the 
church of South Salem. After a prepara- 
tory academical course, he studied theology 
with Dr, Crothers and his uncle—the Rev. 


H. 8. Fullerton—and was licensed by the 


Chilicothe Presbytery. After preaching a 
year or two to the church of New Market, 
within the bounds of this Presbytery, he 
transferred his relation to the Presbytery 
of Miami, and preached some years to the 
hurches of Charleston and Harmony. His 
last pastoral charge was that of the church 
of Tiffin City, in connection with McCutch- 
enville, in Seneca county. In all these 
places God gave him seals of his ministry; 
and all bear him witness that he was an earn- 
est, diligent, growing minister of Christ.” 
ANoTHER MINISTER DECEASED.—The 
death of the Rev. N. C. Locke, D.D., of 
Brooklyn, New York, is anpounced. He 
died on Monday morning last, 21st inst. at 
his home in Brooklyn. Dr. Locke was a 
member of the Presbytery of Brooklyn, and 
at the time of his death was without a pas- 
toral charge. 

Stir ANOTHER —We have received 
information of the death of the Rev. J. C. 
Brown, D.D., of Indiana. Dr. Brown was 
chaplain of the 48th Regiment of Indiana 


Volunteers, and contracted his last sick- 


ness while in the field. He died at Pa- 
ducah, Kentucky, on the 14th inst. We 
hope to give a more extended account of 
his life and labours next week. 

Tae DANVILLE REVIEW AND BIBLICAL 
REPERTORY.—We notice the publication of 
these two able Reviews before we have time 
to examine their contents. 

The Danville Review contains:—1. Stu- 
dies on the Bible, No. 1.— Zhe Sins of the 
Patriarchs. By Rev. E. P. Humphrey, D D. 
2. The Secession Conspiracy in Kentucky, 
and its Overthrow: with the Relations of 
both to the General Revolt. Part Second. 
By Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge. 3. Impu- 
tation and Original Sin. Part II1.—(Con- 
tinued) By Rev. R W. Landis, D.D. 
4. The Immortality.of Man. By Rev. E. 
S. Wilson. 5 The General Assembly of 
1862, of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America. By Dr. Robert 
J. Breckinridge. 

The Biblical Repertory contains :—1. Dr. 
Hickok’s Philosophy. 2. Vindications of 
Dr. Hickok’s Philosophy. 3. Augustine. 
4. Diversity of Species in the Human Race. 
5. The General Assembly. 6. Slavery and 
the Slave Trade. Short Notices. 

A Pastor’s Heart.—The following 
incident in the closing scenes of the life 
of the Rev. Dr. J. M. Brown, who died 
lately in Western Virginia,’is given in the 
True Presbyterian . 

‘Dr. Brown, through the whole course 
of a ministry of near forty years, was pre- 
eminently a man ‘abundant in labours.’ 
The unintermitting zeal with which he 
preached, travelled, and taught, in season 
and out of season, through his whole ministe- 
rial life, must astonish the younger genera- 
tion of our ministry. Three services on the 
Sabbath, and as many more during the week, 


- ‘was an ordinary task with him. When, io 


the exhaustion and dreaminess of the fever, 
during his last hours, his son, Rev. John 
C. Brown, asked, ‘Father, do you want any 
thing?’—‘Nothing but my work,’ was his 
reply. ‘What work, father?’ ‘Show me 
my people. Where are my people?’ was 
the response of the dying pastor. Here is 
the secret of the immense results of his la- 
bours. The all-absorbing desire of his life 
had been ‘nothing but work —show me my 


people.’ ”? 


THe PrREesBYTERY OF DANE.—The reso- 
lutions of the Presbytery of Dane, published 


in another column, deserve a word of re- 


mark. We think that, in justice to the 
Board of Publication, the Presbytery should 
have specified the books “of a very ordi- 
nary and common-place character,” which 


are upon the lists of the Board. The gene- 


ral charge of the Presbytery is so indefinite 
as to be simply prejudicial to a good cause. 
The catalogue of the Board is thought, by 
other societies, both in thig country and ta 
England and Scotland, to’ embrace one of 
the very best selections ever made in the 
wide field of religious literature. The tes- 
timony on this subject is abundant and 
most explicit. Still, we do not doubt that 
if the Presbytery of Dane will point out 
what is ‘‘the cream, and only the cream of 
theological and religious literature,” the 
Board will be happy to put it to press, if it 
should be found to command the suffrages 
of others as much interested, and whose 
judgments are worthy of respect in such 
matters. In regard to the colporteurs, the 
general complaint has been that the col- 
portage system is too expensive, and the 
Board has been called upon to reduce ex- 
penditares in this department frequently 
and earnestly. In the midst of this diver- 
sity of judgment we hope that the Board 
will parsue the only course possible—to wit, 
determine what is wise and proper, after a 
comprehensive view of the whole field to be 
occupied and cultivated. 


than five thousand dollars. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC -MISSIONS. 


‘TQHE Report of the Board of Domestic 

Missions, presented to the last Gene- 
ral Assembly, has been printed, and a copy 
lies before us. The history of the past 
year, in the work of Home Missions, bas 
been so novel and so remarkable, as to 
give to this Report an uousual, and to 
some degree a painful, interest. The great 
convulsion in the nation was accompanied 
by a similar convulsion io the Church, 
separating those who had formerly walked 
and laboured together, and leaving all-the 
institutions of the Church to feel the effects 
of a sudden and complete disruption. It 
was impossible to foresee, either how many 
missionaries would be left to care for, and 
how far the requisite funds would be sup- 
plied by the Churches which remained in 
connection with the General Assembly. It 
was a hard task for the Board, and for the 
new Secretary, just entering upon his work, 
to gather up the remnants of the former 
state of things, and take a new departure, 
in times when it seemed as if neither sun 
or star might be seen for many days. 

The results of tue first year’s labour, in 
these trying circumstances, are before us, 
and in reviewing them, we utter what we 
think will be the judgment of every true 
heart, when we say that we see nothing 
but matter for special and abundant thanks- 
giving to God. He has Jed us through 
deep waters, but blessed be his holy name, 
he has brought us out into a large and 
wealthy place. Tew of our readers know 
how extreme was the peril of the Board at 
one period, and howurgent its need. They 
may judge somewhat of it, however, by the 
fact revealed in this Report, that in Novem- 
ber last the debt of the Board amounted to 
twenty-eight thousand dollars, partly due to 
a bank in Philadelphia, and partly to mis- 
sionaries for services rendered. This dark 
day gradually grew light, so that on the 


Ast of March, 1862, the Board found that 


it was able to pay all the missionaries who 
had reported, all that was due to them, 
and reduce its debt in the bank to less 
As the strait 
to which the Board had been reduced was 
extreme, so the joy of deliverance was pro- 
portionally great. The result was also 
gratifying, because it shows what the dis- 
severed Church cau do in the great work 
of Home Missions. 

But dark as the fiscal condition of the 
Board was, there might have been a gloom- 
ier story to tell. . Money, in this work, is 
not so valuable as men; for if the living, 
faithful minister is found to preach the 
gospel, we believe that the Church will be 
found willing to contribute to the support 
of the minister. We would hide our faces 
in the dust, in shame and bumiliation, on 
the day when it was manifest that our 
Church had lost the services of such a 
body of men as were on the lists of our 
home missionaries during the years 1860- 
1861. No judgment of God, dealing with 
an unfaithful Church, could be more fear- 
ful than this. Here, also, God has given 
us deliverance. The number of mission- 
aries in commission in the years 1860-61 
was 797. The number in commission du 
ing the year just closed was 659. When 
we deduct from this number the names of 
those who, from their geographical position, 
will cease to be missionaries of our Church, 
we find that we will retain at least five hun- 
dred of those who were in commission dur- 
ing the years 1860-61, or more than two- 
thirds of those whom it was our privilege 
to send forth as messengers of Christ before 
the unhappy division which rent our Church 
in twain. We start, on our new career, in 
the field providentially allotted to us, with 
this large number of active, faithful men— 
a number which, if God gives us his grace, 
we will make it our business to sustain and 
increase. 

Another fact brought to light in this 
Report, should be mentioned to the praise 
of those who are entrusted with its manage- 
ment. The expenses necessary in admin- 
istering its affairs have been largely reduced. 
In the office at Philadelphia the reduction 
amounts to more than $3000, and it is due 
to the Secretary of the Board to say, that 
of the salary due to him for the eight 
months in which he had béen in office at 
the time of making up the Report, ($1333,) 
he returned to the Treasury of the Board 
the sum of six hundred dollars; and. that 
the Treasurer and Book-keeper returned to 
the Treasury from his salary one hundred 
dollars. We publish these facts, not merely 
to spread them before the world, which 
these brethren would be prompt to forbid, 
but to show to those whose scanty salaries 
have been reduced by the necessities of the 
Board, that the officers have been willing 
to make the same sacrifices which they 
have asked at the hands of the mission- 
aries. Have those who contributed to the 
Board made as large sacrifices to give, as 
those have voluntarily who dispensed their 
contributions, or those necessarily, who re- 
ceived them for labours which, by such 
gifts, can never be requited ? 

The expenses of the Board will be still 
more diminished during the coming year, 
inasmuch as the last General Assembly or- 
dered the discontinuance of the Executive 
Committee formerly established at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and all other Advisory 
Committees, and committed the whole field 
and the entire work to the Board, acting 
under the guidance and advice of the Pres- 
byteries. This increases the responsibilities 
and labours of the officers in Philadelphia, 
while it diminishes the general expenses, 
and gives unity, and, we hope, efficiency to 
the operations of the Board. The general 
acquiescence of the Church in the new 
arrangement, which is simply a return to 
the state of things existing many years 
ago, and which, in the judgment of many 
of the wisest men of our Church, should 
never have been changed, is proof that it 
was demanded, or at least is justified, by 
the public opinion of the Church. 

One thing only is to be found in the 
review of the year’s work, which can be a 
matter of regret, either to the Board of 
Missions, or its friends. It is that the 
Board has been compelled to forego the 
work of enlargement, and that in conse- 
quence but few new missions were estab- 
lished during the year. Manifestly, the 
duty which rested upon the Board was first 
to strengthen “the things which remained, 
which were ready to die.” Enlargement 
could not be purchased at the risk of greater 
embarrassment to the Treasury, or greater 
distress to missionaries already engaged in 
the work. The Board paused—wisely and 
righteously, as we think. Indeed, we are 
clear in the conviction that the present 
duty of the whole Church is consolidation, 
rather than enlargement. Let church 
debts be paid; manses built; salaries aug- 
mented to the point where anxiety ceases 
to fritter away strength of heart and peace 
of mind; vacant churches supplied with 
pastors, and feeble ones so connected with 
others adjacent to them, that they may be 
no longer dependent; and when peace comes 
again to our distracted land, then enlarge- 
ment may come to our Church, and the 
time speedily arrive when the lists of the 
missionaries of our Board sitall be graced 
with the names of a thousand faithful, zeal- 


ECCLESIASTICAL DECISIONS. 


‘HE extent of the doctrinal defections 
existing in the Church of Eogland, 
and their great variety, are revealed occa- 
sionally by actions brought, and decisions 
made in their ecclesiastical courts. Dur- 
ing the time of the Tractarian controversy, 
the celebrated Gorham case elicited univer- 
sal attention. The heresies #hich have 
arisen in the present time, and which 
threaten as distinctly the peace of the Eng- 
lish Establishment, have also reached the 
ecclesiastical courts, and two interesting 
decisions have lately been announced. 

The first is a decision made by the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council, the 
highest ecclesiastical authority in England, 
in the case of the Rev. Mr. Heath, who 
had been accused of rationalistic tenden- 
cies, and especially of denying the doctrine 
of the atonement, or at least of holding 
views in regard to the atonement, contrary 
to the Articles of the Church of England. 
The following is the summary given by the 
Court of their opinion: 

“Reviewing, therefore, the whole case, 
their lordships decide that Mr. Heath has- 
maintained and affirmed doctrine directly 
contrary and repugnant to the Articles. 

“He hath done so: 

“ First, By maintaining that justifica- 
tion by faith is the putting every one in his 
right place by our Saviour’s trust in the 
future, and that the faith by which man is 
justified is not his faith in Christ, but the 
faith of Christ himself. 

‘Secondly. By maintaining that Christ’s 
blood was not poured out to propitiate his 
kind and benevolent Father. 

“Thirdly. By maintaining that forgive- 
ness of sius has nothing at all to do with 
the gospel. 

“And fourthly. By maintaining that 
the ideas and phrases ‘guilt of sin,’ ‘satis- 
faction,’ ‘merit,’ ‘necessary to salvation,’ 
‘have been foisted into modern theology 
without sanction from Scripture, and do 
darken and confuse the clearest of the 
otherwise most intelligible and comforting 
statements of holy writ.’ ”’ 


The second decision is one just an- 
nounced in the Court of Arches by Dr. 
Lushington, the Judge in that Court. The 
persons tried were Dr. Williams and Mr. 
H. B. Wilson, authors of two of the Essays 
and Reviews. The decision given by the 
learned Judge was any thing but «lumi- 
nous,” and after reading it, we were not 
quite sure that we knew what points bad 
been decided against the respondents, and 
what points in their favour. The Episco-. 
pal Recorder complains of the same diffi- 
culty, but has given more study to the 
misty document thun we can affurd at pre- 
sent, and presents the following as the 
chief points decided: 

“T. In ecclesiastical prosecutions in Eng- 
land, the Court will not determine whether 
litigated opinions are in contravention of 
God’s word, but only whether they are in 
contravention of the Articles of the Church 
of England. 3 

“Il. The decision in the Gorham case is 


re-affirmed, that 72 all matters not settled . 


by the standards of the Church of England, 
liberty of expression is allowed. 

‘“I{I. In reference to the Articles of the 
Church of England, the following positions 


“taken in the Essays and Reviews are de- 


clared to be heretical, and subject to eccle- 
siastical censure: | 

‘1st. To say that the Bible is ‘an expres- 
sion of devout reason,’ which is declared in- 
consistent with the sixth article. 

‘62d. To deny a piacular, vicarious atone- 
ment; and to make ‘propitiation’ to consist 
in a mere ‘recovery of peace.’ | 

‘3d. To subscribe the articles in a non- 
natural sense, though, oddly enough, not to 
advise others to do so. 

“4th. Todeclarethatevery person brought 
into the world deserves God’s wrath and dam- 
nation, and that thereisa distinction between 
covenanted and uncovenanted mercies. 

“5th. To assert that, after an intermedi- 
ate state of discipline, all will be saved. 

“TV. On the other hand; it is declared 
not to contravene the Articles to hold— 

1st. That the moral element in the 
prophecies predominates over the literal 
prognostication. 


‘2d. That the greater part of the alleged 


Messianic prophecies do not apply to the 
Messiah. 

“3d. To deny that the Book of Daniel 
was written by Daniel, but not that it is 
canonical. 

‘4th. To declare that the fourth Gospel 
was the latest of all the genuine books. — 

“Sth. To speak of the Apocalypse as ‘a 
series of poetical visions,’ which is declared 
not to deny the Apocalypse to be a part of 
Scripture. 

‘<6th. To deny the Pauline origin of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

“7th. To state that the Biblical account 
of the deluge is ‘figurative.’ ”” 


This decision is not final, an appeal lying 
from the Court of Arches to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. Haough 
is visible in these decisions to show what 
vital questions are now agitating the Eng- 
lish Church, and how necessary it is that 
they should be settled with the utmost dis- 
tinctness and promptness, if she is to retain 
her position as one of the chief defenders 
and teachers of the Christian faith. 


THE True PRESBYTERIAN.—It has been 
announced in the newspapers that the 7rue 
Presbyterian had been suppressed by the 
military authorities at Louisville, Kentucky. 
The suppression was but temporary, as we 
have received the number for Thursday, 
July 21. We have understood that the 
truth in regard to the matter is, that the 
order for its suppression was actually issued, 
and after two days recalled. We have no 
information concerning the reasons, either 
for the issuing of the order, or its subse- 
quent revocation. 


— 


A Lesson.—During the past summer 
we walked under a stately and noble Ame- 
rican poplar, which, in less than an hour 
after, was struck by a bolt from the clouds, 
which ploughed a deep furrow in its side. 
During the remaining part of the summer 
and autumn we often examined it, to ascer- 
tain if it suffered seriousinjury. It retained 
its foliage and greenness during the season, 
but directing our eye to it the present sum- 
mer, we found it to be hopelessly dead. 
Thus is it oftentimes with apostate Chris- 
tians. Some deadly sin has stricken them 
to. the heart. The effect is not at once 
seen. To an observer they seem still to 


flourish in their profession; but at length, 


killed in root and branch, they exhibit a 
pitiable spectacle of hopeless decay. 

_ Tutnkina.—Owen says, if a carnal man 
should be forced into retirement to meditate 
on God and eternity, it would be insupport- 
able to him. A comment on this was fur- 
nished by Burton, the distinguished actor 
and theatrical manager, recently deceased, 
who, when expostulated with bya friend on 
his incessant devotion to theatricals, although 
he had acquired a large fortune, emphati- 
cally replied—*‘ The theatre was a necessary 
excitement to him; if deprived of this, he 
would be driven to think of himself, and 
would go crazy.” When a man is afraid 
to think of himself, his spiritual condition 
and future prospects, he is only shutting 


ous, self denying men, whose labours we | his eyes on a real terror, which thus gathers 
may hope will cause the desert to rejoice, | strength to burst upon him, at length, with 


and blossom as the rose. 


terrible force and hopelessness. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. | 
[CORRESTONDENCE oF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] | 


Vast Assem at Union Square— Personnel— 
Speakers—The One-armed Orator—Conser- 
vatism Dominant—Great Enthusiasm—Inti- 
dents— Visit to Hospitals—A Dying Soldier 
—The Minister’s Wounded Son—Minisiry 
of Woman—Croton Lake—Funeral of a 
Preacher Colonel—Mrs. Lincoln— War Ves- 
sels—An Interesting Christian Enterprise. — 

New York, July 22, 1862. 
Messrs. Editors—The great event of last 
week in this city, was the vast assemblage 
of patriotic citizens at Union Square, for 
the purpose of responding to the call of the 

President for more troops to put down the 

rebellion, and maintain the government. 

Vast preparations had been made for an 

immense crowd; at least five spacious 

stands were provided for speakers, dis- 
tingues, bands, choirs of singers, X&o., at 
various points around the Square. Union 

Square is above Fourteenth street, and at 

the point where Broadway bends to the 

left. Around these stands large masses of 
people congregated at and after four o'clock ; 
and such was the accumulation of people, 
that thousands could not get within hearing 
of the speakers at the five principal stands; 
and several mass meetings were extempo- 
rized around volunteer speakers. One of 
the largest which I saw was gathered round 
@ young man whose left arm had been shot 
away in battle, and who stoodhlike a Sty- 
lite, on the top of one of the massive stone 
gate pillars of the Square, and discoursed, 
with a fiery eloquence, to the enthusiastic 
multitude. His attitudes were graceful, 
though somewhat violent, and he gestured 
forcefully with his whole arm, and the stump 
of the other. His speech was strongly con- 
servative—urging immediate reinforcements 
for the army, and deprecating, in decisive 
terms, all side issues that tend to distract 


the counsels of the government, and dis- 


courage the armies, whilst they stimulate 
the conspirators to sterner and more united 
efforts against us. These sentiments were 
warmly and vociferously applauded; and 
when he enumerated a long list of Gene- 
rals, heginning with McClellan and Burn- 
side, who, he alleged, were conservative, 
each name elicited enthusiastic applause. 

So far as I could judge, from what I 
heard, and from the reports of speeches in 
the daily press, the dominant—al most unan- 
imous—sentiment of this immense assem- 
blage was in unison with what is supposed 
to be the President’s position—conservative. 
All the speakers, and the enthusiastic re- 
sponses of the multitudes, seemed to breathe 
a firm and loyal resolve to crush out the 
rebellion, to maintain the Constitution and 
government as it was and is, and to sweep 
aside extremists. At one of the stands, 
where sentiments of a different kind were 
uttered, they were received with prompt 
and decided disapprobation. One speaker, 
at a stand where General Fremont presided, 
exclaimed :—«“ Every thing like conciliation 
of the enemy—every thing like paving the 
way toa recognition of their brotherhood, 
is the direst folly. I tell you it is time we 
were done with a General who is popular 
with our enemies!’ The multitude inter- 
rupted the speaker by demanding and giv- 
ing three cheers for McClellan, and such 
was the commotion, that the speaker (a 
Colonel Farman) had to close abruptly. 

The attendance at this great demonstra- 
tion has been variously estimated at from 
forty to sixty thousand. It was a general 
outpouring of the people. Stores were 
closed—the shipping along both rivers 
were gaily dressed with all their bunting. 
The Navy Yard was closed, and the sailors 
and employees marched in several proces- 
sions to the meeting, as did various other. 
bodies. Salutes were fired. Banners, with 
significant devices and inscriptions, were 
displayed—such as, ‘Honour to McClel- 
lan;” “The Union and the Constitution 
for ever.” And indeed it would exceed 
my limits to describe a tithe of the exhibi- 
tion and incidents of the occasion. Suffice 
it to say that the entire demonstration left 
the impression that New York will, in this 
crisis, do what she has hitherto so nobly 
done—her full share towards maintaining 
our union and nationality. The resolutions, 
which were intensely patriotic and strongly 
conservative, were cordially voted. 

Amongst the prominent speakers were 
Mayor Opdyke, who presided at stand No. 
1; David Dudley Field, who read a very 
able address to the citizens of New York; 
the venerable Charles King, President of 
Columbia College; Rev. Rufus Clark, Rev. 
Drs. Vinton and Hitchcock, General Wal- 
bridge, and many others. 

A few days ago I made a visit to one of 
the many hospitals for sick and wounded 
soldiers—194 Broadway—which is a way- 
side resting-place for New England soldiers 
returning from the war. Its appliances 
are such as might be expected from New 
England considerateness and tact—neat, 
cleanly, well adapted. One poor fellow 
was gasping his last during my visit. He 
was unconscious; but the Rev. Dr. Loyal 
Young, of Butler, Pennsylvania, and myself 
knelt by the dying man, whilst Dr. Young 
commended his departing soul to God in 
fervent prayer. On the third cot from the 
dying man lay Dr. Young’s own son—a 
noble young man, who interrupted his 
studies preparatory for the ministry to go 
forth to do battle for the Union. He bore 
himself bravely in several battles, and in 
that of Fair Oaks was wounded and made 
prisoner in the first day’s battle; but next 
day our brave troops beat back the foe, 
recovered the ground, and also many of the 
prisoners, and amongst them Mr. Young. 
He was sent to Fortress Monroe, thence to 
Davids’ Island, in Long Island Sound, 
thence his father was removing him home- 
ward, when typhoid fever set in, which still 
confines him here. This is but one case 
of many thousands occasioned by this foul 
conspiracy against our nationality. In this 
hospital—as in all others of the kind— 
woman is the ministering angel. It is a 
lovely sight to behold self-denying loveli- 
ness gliding amongst wounds, disease, and 
death, alleviating the sufferings of the vic- 
tims of the sickly camp and the incarnar- 
dined battle-field. The hospital, perhaps 
even more than the battle-field, impresses 
one with an idea of the terrible cost of this 
struggle. But terrible as is the price, it is 
better to pay it, than, by permitting this 
Union to be dissolved, to entail upon our 
innocent posterity the inevitable wars of a 
thousand generations. | 

The southern gate-house of the Croton 
Lake, in the Central Park, is just now an 
object of public curiosity and inspection. 
It embraces the appliances for supplying 
the lake with water from the reservoir, and 
exhibits a wonderful amount of engineering 
skill,.with its huge supply-pipes, faucets, &c., 
and is worthy of examination. The eastern 
section of the lake is completed, with the ex- 
ception of the stone coping and iron railing. 

The remains of Colonel James H. Perry 
lay in state, under the watch of a guard of 
honour, in the Brooklyn City Hall, from 
Tuesday to Thursday, when they were 
buried with imposing military honours in 
Greenwood. He had’ been pastor of a 
Methodist church in Brooklyn, and was 
made Colonel of the 48th Regiment New 
York Volunteers, and died at Fort Pulaski, 
Georgia. 

Mrs. Lincoln has been on a visit to our 
city, and has made several excursions to 
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places of interest in the vicinity, both by 
land and water. On Tuesday, with a bril- 
liant company, she steamed in the United 


‘States ship Winants down to the Sandy 


Hook light-ship, and up the East river, 


around the Islands, and around the Great 


Eastern,- with which huge vessel salutes 
were exchanged. On Wednesday she vis- 
ited the United States hospitals. 3 

The Adirondack steam frigate of twelve 
large guns left the Navy Yard here on 
Thursday, Commander Gansevoort in com- 
mand. Her destination is the James 
river. There is great activity in the Navy 
Yard in repairing and building war vessels. 
The Roanoke will soon be iron-clad and 
ready for service. 

There are some very interesting new 
religious enterprises in these cities, which 
promise much usefulness. [ visited one of 
these last Sabbath, in Throop Avenue, 
Brooklyn. It is a colony from the Rev. 
J. D. Wells’s church in Williamsburg. 
They began with a Sabbath-school, in a 
part of the city inhabited chiefly by Ger-, 
mans, and such has been the encourage- 
ment that they have built a house, organ- 
ized a small church, and have a Sabbath- 
school of about four hundred pupils. Mr. 
James, the superintendent, is an energetic 
labourer, and he is aided by a noble band 
of self-denying teachers. Rarely have I 
witnessed an enterprise that promises so 
large benefits, in a field that, to any but 
the eye of faith, would seem so unpromis- 
ing. I regret to say that Mr. Wells is sick 
at Wyalusing, Pennsylvania, with fever 
contracted in the hospitals at Washington. 

NESHANOCK. 
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[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Our National Anniversary. 
Avrora, Illinois, July 8, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—The history of this day 
with us might be written in few words. 
No formal public celebration. Each one 
observed it at will. Adjoining groves, popu- 
lated with separate bands of pick-nickers; 
sovereigns from the country visit the town; 
workshops closed—stores open—beer sa- 
loons and whiskey stands in full tide of suc- 
cessful experiment ; the patriotism of many 
stimulated by vile, and worse than beastly 
potations. The evening witnessed two 
public halls aglare with kerosene, devoted 
to the pleasures of Terpsichore. The mantle 
of night, like a screen, reflected the blaze 
of bonfires, and the,transient glare of pyro- 
techny, in the hands of volunteer and inde- 
pendent amateurs. But is this the way a 
great people should commemorate so signal 
@ providence as that which the fourth of 
July impresses upon the American mind? 
Is it the way in which at least the last 
anniversary should have been observed 7? 

When the day was born, what a difference 
in the sentiment of the South in reference 
to the Union and the North! Among the 
leaders in preparing the Declaration of In- 
dependence were Southern men. Then 
the distinction between North and South 
was scarcely known. The men of that day 
acted as brethren in a common cause, and 
the result was most happy. Now, alas! 
the birth-day of the nation beheld us di- 
vided in sentimént—the South arrayed in 
deadly hostility against their country and 
ours—the serried hosts dashing against 
each other, and purpling the fatal fields 
with the blood of many whose patriot sires 
exulted in the sacred war-cry, ‘‘ Liberty and 
union for ever!””—our national army before 
Richmond imperilled, and mourning, be- 
reavement, and desolation in thousands of 
families North and South! What madness, 
what wanton desperation urges forward this 
insane rebellion? At such a time, should 
the nation rejoice? or, if notes of grateful 
joy do swell upon the breeze, should they 
not be mingled with many a chord of plain- 
tive sadness, thus commemorating the pain- 
ful realities around us? 

While I cannot but stand in amazement 


at the rashness, the temerity, and madness 


of the rebellion, I see and feel that there is 
a Divine judgment in the awful crisis, call- 
ing for national humiliation and repentance. 
While the South is without justification, 


‘the North is certainly not without guilt. 


And when our death-bearing strifes shall 


be composed, and the old flag, the star, 


spangled banner, shall. wave again in tri- 
umphant peace over the whole land, will 
there not be many things to call forth 
mutual confessions of wrong, of heated 
passion, of unadvised speech, of impolitic 
measures, to awaken a nation’s sorrow, and 
enkindle a nation’s repentance? And when 
brethren are reconciled, how deep will be the 
sorrow, mingling with the strains of joy! 

May our covenant (tod give our rulers, 
and the nation, grace wisely to improve our 
victories, and so behave under our reverses 
as that these alike shall promote our na- 
tional welfare, and perpetuate the great 
principles of constitutional liberty and 
right. Let the Constitution live, and con- 
stitutional guarantees remain intact. Then 
will the nation live, and our time-honoured 
flag—the flag of our Union—wave in glad- 
ness over a united, peaceful, prosperous, 
and happy country. Long may our anni- 
versary day live—often may it retura—but 
never, never again to fiod the nation en- 
gaged in a. fratricidal war—to find our 
bright and beautiful escutcheon stained 
with the blood of brothers! 


**Lots of Times.” 


But I pass to other subjects. Having 
occasion, not many weeks since, to visit 
Chicago, on entering the cars I found them 
unusually full; for atime [ could get no 
seat ; presently the conductor passed through, 
and after casting about, and disposing of 
sundry shawls, band-boxes, bundles, Xc., 
invited me to share a slip witha lady. The 
lady consenting, I did so; and felt in duty 
bound to be as polite and agreeable as I 
could. I ascertained that the lady was from 
G—bg—. . I asked if she knew my friend, 
«¢ Not much; have seen him.” 
‘‘Heard him preach?” «No, sir; I live a 
long way from his church.” ‘Are you 
connected with any of the churches there? 
Which do you attend?”” ‘The Methodists 
mostly, but I go round.” ‘Then you are 
not a member of any?” “No,sir.” ‘Ever 
felt any anxiety about your own personal 
salvation?” ‘Lots of times.’”’ How comes 
it, then, you are not now a Christian?” 
‘Indeed, I don’t know; I have so many 
things to call off my attention, that I forget 
to be religious. I hope to be some day.” 
‘Do you not know that you ought to be 
now /—that the more frequently you feel 
anxious, and yet fail to go to Christ, the 
less likely you are ever to go?—that you 
grieve the Holy Spirit by neglecting all 
your anxieties ?—that if he leaves you, you 
are lost?” «Yes; but I hope some day to 
be a Christian.” Thus flippantly and freely 
did this stranger talk on the subject of sal- 
vation—the subject, of all others, most de- 
manding, and best re-paying, her earnest, 
prayerful attention. How many are like 
this one! Often at church, often under 
awakenings, yet at ease in a life of impeni- 
tence and sin; hoping, hoping, but alas! 
seldom or never realizing. How will the 
memory of those ‘lots of times” pierce and 
sting the conscience in the day when the 
Lord shall visit for neglected warnings and 
despised mercies! How often do ministers 


and Christians travel with those whoare on 
the “broad road,” and in great danger of 
perishing in their sios! 
fuithfulness—what a field for quiet, pru- 
dent, unostentatious usefulness! Travellers 
meet, pass hours together, occupy the same 
slip in the car, converse, and separate, to 
meet only at the judgment-seat.. What a 
record will be made of your transient, pro- 
vidential interviews of this kind, Christian 
minister, Christian Jayman! Without 
doubt you must meet all these, when you 
give account of your stewardship. In your 
jaunts of pleasure or business, God’s eye is 
upon you, and you may be useful, sowing 
the good seed of the kingdom by the way. 
If you sow the seed rightly, you have done 
your duty. If the seed perish, be snatched 
away, or choked, your skirts areclear. But 
if not-—? 


The Scotch Church. 

A few weeks since the Rev. Mr. D——., 
living about eight miles from town, called 
at my house, and requested me to preach 
for him that day. This was quite a sur- 
prise; but as my commission authorizes me 
to preach the gospel to every creature, I 
consented to go. He is pastor of a church 
composed almost wholly of emigrants from 
Ayrshire, Scotland, and now in connection 
with the United Presbyterians of this coun- 
try. The ride upon the prairie was plea- 
sant, and we reached the kirk as the “‘ gude 
folk’’ were coming together. They have a 
neat frame house, occupying a conspicuous 
and beautiful position, capable of accommo- 
dating comfortably some two hundred and 
fifty, or three hundred people. 

It was a preparation day before the com- 
munion, and for a week-day afternoon quite 
a@ number were out. Jouse’s version of 
the Psalms is, of course, the only one used, 
and the music was of the plainest charac- 
ter. Nevertheless, it was congregational, 
and marked by sincere devotional emotions. 
It reminded me of the churches of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, when I first essayed to 
preach. Then many of our churches used 
the same Psalmody, and the modern style 
of artistic choir-singing was wholly un- 
known. Then singing the praise of God 
by ‘all the people” was a part of the ser- 
vice of every worshipping assembly. The 
Church had not learned to sing by proxy, 
and especially to hire out this part of God’s 
service to opera singers, to Universalists, or 
infidels, in order to have it exquisitely done, 
and become a source of attraction to, the 
particular church. Now, in many of our 
churches, the skilful, artistic music of the 
choir is more important than good, sound 
preaching. Here, and many other places 
in this western land, the choir is king. 
Sinners go to church to have their musical 
taste gratified—not to hear a message from 
God, or learn what they must do to be 
saved. To escape from hell is something 
about which they have no anxiety; they 
don’t believe in such things; only some 


old-fashioned Mr. Brimstone preaches about | 


such awful themes, and, of course, repent- 
ance and faith are decidedly vulgar and 
fanatical. Neither Mr. Fairspeech nor 
Mr. Smoothtongue ever mention them, ex- 
cept it may be occasionally, for the sake of 
appearances, and then only in the most 
distant and delicate allusions.. People have 
herves in these days, and preachers must 
be careful how they hurt them. But O! 
we must have most select and divine mu- 
sic; and the,humble Christian must stand 
agape, looking up into the choir-gallery, 
and never dare to sing, lest it should create 
harsh discord. Apropos: I met a lady in 
C one day last winter, and told her I 
expected to remain over the Sabbath. «QO! 
then wont you come to Trinity? We will 
have charming music?” But, to make a 
masterly change of front, my plain Scotch 
United Presbyterian people had no such 
new-fangled notions, and therefore each 
sung as best they could. The object was 
to worship God. They were attentive hear- 
ers, and one of them thanked me for the ser- 
mon, saying it was just the kind they needed. 

There ought to be more frequent inter- 
course between the several Presbyterian 
families of Churches in this country, and I 
trust there will be. The action of our Gen- 
eral Assembly on the subject of correspon-— 
dence with Presbyterian bodies, was a step 
in the right direction, and [ am glad to 
know that it was so cordially responded to 
by the United Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly in Pittsburg. 

Organization of a New Presbyterian Church. 

At the last stated meeting of Presbytery, 
a petition for a new church, from certain 
persons in Kindall county, was received, 
and a committee appointed to organize the 
church. On Saturday, 28th ult., that com- 
mittee, Rev. Messrs. McKinney, Nesbit, 
and myself Chairman, with ruling elder 
Wagner, met at the place appointed, and 
after a sermon on Col. i. 18, first clause, 
proceeded to the work assigned. [T'ifteen 
persons united, and were constituted a dis- 
tinct family of Christian worshippers. Most 
of them, perhaps all, had been members of 
various evangelical Churches, in different 
places and countries—some from the New- 
school, some from the Reformed Dutch, 
some from our own churches in varius 
parts of this country. One old lady, from 
Ireland, said she had never found a church 
with which she could unite until now, and 
burst into tears. Three ruling elders were 
elected; two of them declaring their will- 
ingness to accept the office, were forthwith 
ordained by the laying on of hands. 

They will be supplied for the present by 
the Rev. J. H. Nesbit, in connection with 
the church of Oswego, as they have been 
gathered, in great part, by his own and his 
predecessor’s occasional Jabours at that 
point. We need many more Presbyterian 
churches throughout this land, and I hope 
the day is not distant when this want will 
be very largely supplied. Let Presbyte- 
rians labour for their own Church, and 
adhering to their own faith and discipline, 
establish and sustain new churches in every 
locality where they settle. Never mingle 
with other denominations to the exclusion, 
neglect, or detriment of your own, as too 
many have done, and even now are doing. 

A. H 


For the Presbyterian. 


ORDINATION. 


Messrs. Editors—On Tuesday, July 15th, 
the Presbytery of Long Island ordained to 
the work of the gospel ministry in heathen 
lands, Mr. Edward H. Sayre, one of their 
licentiates, and a member of the last class 
from the Theological Seminary at Princeton, 
New Jersey. Dr. John T. Duffield read 
the Scriptures; Dr. H. N. Wilson preached 
the sermon; the Rev. S. L. Mershon, as 
Moderator, presided and propounded the 
questions; the Rev. W. N. Cleveland made 
the ordaining prayer, and the Rey. W. B. 
Reeve gave the charge to the evangelist. 
These solemn services took place in the 
church at Southampton, in the presence of. 
a large and deeply interested audience. 

That congregation feel themselves highly 
honoured of God, in having one of their 
baptized children called to go far hence 
unto the Gentiles, and the ladies are show- 
ing their characteristic, timely, and intelli- 
gent zeal, by a generous assistance in the 
outfit. Mr. Sayre’s destination, it is under- 
stood, is Northern India, for which country 
he leaves at an early day. DIDYMUS. 


What a call for | 


A LOBBY-MAN AT THE LATE 
ASSEMBLY. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN } 


West or tHe Mississtprt. 

Messrs. Editors—Y our correspondent was 
graciously permitted to gratify his hopes of 
being present at the iste meeting of the 
Assembly, and, in the humble capacity of 
a lobby-man, of making a few notes, which 
he begs leave to present. I was a lobby- 
man; that is, an honourable member of the 
outsiders; of those who, having no privilege 
of speaking or voting upon the floor, take 
their satisfaction in sitting in the members’ 
seats, or strolling about in the suburbs of 
the body, criticising the speakers, and 
watching the voters; giving their unofficial 
but weighty opinions in undertones, to the 
great annoyance of the delegates, and the 
everlasting worry of the good Moderator. 
And whilst upon the subject, I may say 
that the chief use of the lobby is in preserv- 
ing that character of dignity, sobriety, and 
wisdom, which is needed as an example to 
the lobbies of other legislative bodies; for 
it is a foregone conclusion that there can be 
no assemblage of any pretensions to respect- 
ability, which must not have its lobby; no 
more than a kite, as every boy knows, can 
fly without a tail. Yes! we lobby-men 
were there. Professors, ex-Professors, and 
non- Professors; D.Ds., and M. Ds., and d.ds., 
€.,°young men with the degree, who, in 
good time, will grow into the capital let- 
ters;) students of divinity and late stu- 
dents; young candidates and aged W. Cs.; 
beards and no beards; brethren who ate 
not D.Ds., but who richly deserve to be, 
and brethren who, I suspect, would like to 
be, and who will be, when our Western 
colleges receive further endowments. We 
were all there, I repeat, and, like the 
morning papers, we had an extensive circu- 
lation among the members. We didn’t feel 


bound to sit still in one place, and listen, for | 


we didn’t come there for that purpose; but 
we came to take notes, and see our friends, 
&c.; and as to disturbing the business of the 
Assembly, why, ([ hope you will not think 
it a very cool thing for us to say,) that was 
not our lookout, but the Assembly’s; and, 
any how, we supposed that in reference to 
the speeches, the good brethren, for the 
most part, only desired to relieve themselves, 
and ‘‘say their say,” and they would do 
that any how, noise or no noise. And 
how, I ask, could we be expected to keep 
quiet, whilst the members themselves did 
as we did—rattled the papers, whispered, 
and so forth? How, also, could we take 
notes, and do the Assembly itself justice, 
unless we circulated?—therefore we circu- 
lated freely and continually, to our extreme 
gratification. We saw the fathers of the 
Church, likewise the uncles, brothers, 
sons, cousins, (from other bodies,) and a 
considerable sprinkling of the mothers and 
sisters, who, like us, were of the highly 
respectable lobby. We saw, also, the re- 
porters—those kind, pleasant, attentive men, 
who made no distinctions—and listened with 
equal politeness “to all, both. great and 
small,” to quote from the poet, and one of 
whom, who made the report for this paper, 
during the latter part of the session, gave a 
kind word of encouragement to your modest 
lobby-man, for which, thanks. 

We heard the reports, and discussions, 
and remarks, and resolutions, amendments, 
set speeches, and explanations, beg-pardons 
and sarcasms. With these we were well 
pleased, and would have been gratified to 
have had a hand in them ourselves. There 
were several occasions upon which we out- 
siders would have been pleased to vote, and 
yet, a good many who had the privilege of 
voting did not seem to care to avail them- 
selves of it, although very politely request- 
ed to do so by the dignified and urbane 
Moderator. And here let me say that the 
selection of the beloved father to this 
highest position, was not only a proper ac- 
knowledgment of the worth, ability, and 
wisdom of the gentleman himself, but a 
generous recognition of the great work of 
education in schools, colleges, and semi- 
naries, as auxiliary to the direct work of 
the ministry, and, in many respects, co- 
ordinate with it. | 

Of the Assembly’s action upon the dif- 
ferent questions which came before it, I do 
not propose to write at length. Rather let 
me glance at the internal life, and mark 
especially any unusual or prominent points, 
in my rough way. We cannot fail to note 
the evident pleasure of the Assembly at 
the recurrence of the annual attacks upon 
several of the Boards, by the self-appointed 
investigators of their affairs—a sort of 
intermittent fever, of a billious type, which 
the Assembly has to doctor every spring— 
the pleasure of the Assembly arising from 
the fact that it is always sure of one case 
at least at every meeting, upon which to 
show its skill, and cool down the excited 
patient. 


I was also sorry to observe that some of 


the junior brethren had not read my pre- 
vious article upon the Assembly, and in 
consequence they were heard, when the 
lobby wanted to hear the fathers and 
uncles. But the fathers had a good share 
in the debate, especially ([ use the term 
with great reverence) the grandfathers. 
Among the new ideas brought forth in the 
session was the following striking one, that 
‘aq, mouth is the first qualification for the 
ministry;” and I speak very respectfully 
when [ say, that I do not doubt that, in 
the light of this principle, the Assembly 
were fully satisfied as to the proficiency 
attained by some of her sons in this first 
qualification. A mouth is, indeed, a very 
necessary thing for a minister in several 
ways.. A mouth spiritual, and a mouth 
carnal; a mouth to speak with, and a 
mouth to keep silence with; a mouth to 
feed, and a mouth to be empty; a mouth 
for the people to hearken to, and a mouth 
for.them to fill. But the great trouble, as 
I have always observed, with a mouth is, 
that it is such a difficult thing to keep 
closed, and it bothers a person a great deal 
to keep it always comfortably filled. I 
would, therefore, submit as an amendment, 
that a voice is the first qualification for the 
ministry, for the mouth is purely and only 
carnal without a voice; and if by a mouth 
wisdom of speech be meant, how can the 
speech be heard; or if heard, be effective, 
unless man has a voice with which to utter 
it, as it is the sound of the bell which 
causes it to be heard? 

The debates, as usual, were able and 
good-spirited, some of the speeches con- 
taining a great deal of meat in a very little 
hull, like a chestnut; add others a very 
little nutriment in a great deal of shell, 
like a cocoa-nut. The speakers did not 
seem to be much frightened in the pres- 
ence of the Assembly, although most men 
would tremble a little at least in rising to 
address an audience of such culture, 
thought, and independence of opinion. 
There were some fearless ones, who hesi- 
tated not to cast themselves before the 
rolling car of business, and they clogged 
its wheels a little; but the car passed on, 
nevertheless, and they went underit. It is 
a pity for a person ever to have to pass 
through the corn-shelling mill of experi- 
ence; but there is one benefit—a cob does 
not have to be shelled but once, and future 
Assemblies may have a greater number of 
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quiet listeners. I would not have noticed 
this fact, if it had not been evident to all 
present. It is strange that people cannot 
see how they look sometimes; and a pity, 
too; they may well sympathize with the 


humble daughter of Erin, who had been . 


suddenly raised to wealth, when she wished 
that she could stand by the roadside and 
see herself go by in the carriage. And 
even now, perchance, some of my good 
readers are saying to themselves, « Well, if 
I were that lobbyman, I wouldn’t have 
mentioned that.” But we must learn wis- 
dom from others’ mistakes. 

There are many thiogs more of which 
I would like to write; of the fraternal 
sympathies, cordial greetings, renewal of 
old friendships; of the sights to be seen, 
the men you wanted to look upon, to hear 
preach and pray; the aged men we may 
never see again, and whose falling mantles 
of piety we pray may rest upon us. We 
would like to speak of the unity amidst 
diversity; of earnest Christian discussion ; 
and the lesson taught to legislative halls, 
that great men may disagree upon vital 
points, and yet not clamour, with invective 
and fierce attack; may compare and try, 
without clashing in wrath, mighty weapous 
of warfare in defence of loftiest truths. 
Above all, we would note the moral power 
of the Assembly; its felt presence, before 
which even personal contention was awed, 
and political excitement retired; when it 
was felt to say, ‘Thus far shalt thou come, 
and no farther;” a moral power, that was 
mighty indeed, as the psalm of praise or 
the voice of prayer ascended from the 
four hundred who filled that hall, in its 
inner circle of delegates, and outer circle 
of brethren. 

The Assembly is coming further West 
next spring. It thought it was acting 
magnanimously in coming away to Iili- 
nois—to the far West. We are much 
obliged, Messrs. Editors; but it cost no 
more money to come West, and then re- 
turn East; than it does to go East, and 
then return West. And if you urge that 
your Kastern delegates so much outnumber 
those of the West, I refute you by refer- 
ring to the list of the Presbyteries. Be- 
sides, you can much better afford to tra- 
vel than we can, your churches being 


wealthier by far, and the Commissioners’ - 


Fund in the Assembly has not helped us 
much of late years. It is at least fair, 
then, for you to come West at least half 
the time. Now, Columbus was but meet- 
ing us half way, and hardly that; and 
Peoria, where the next session is to be, is 
no further west than Philadelphia is easé. 
Why, my friends, «‘bless your soul,’ as a 
distinguished father said upon the floor of 
the Assembly, Peoria is not west—not 
quite. We consider the Mississippi river 
to be geographically the centre of so 
much of this country as lies east of the 
Rocky Mountains, and nobody gets fairly 
West until he crosses this river, and the 
Assembly has been West but once, when it 
met at St. Louis. So that no one need 
think he is coming to the West when he 
starts for Peoria; it is only nearly West, 
westerly, and not to the West. Any how, 
it is only fair that you should come out and 
see your great Presbyterian farm in this 
region, and behold how your sons are till- 
ing it, and get some ideas for yourselves 
of what we have to do, our difficulties, 
trials, hopes, and promises, which lie in 
the peculiar nature of the field, and of 
the aid we need and are receiving from 
you; for the Assembly owns the farm, and 
will do well to look at it for itself. 

In closing, permit me to state that, to 
any future articles I may turn off in my 
leisure, I will take the liberty of append- 
ing a new signature instead of AX. The 
people of the State of Iowa are familiarly 
known as Hawk eyes, as the Ohioans are 
called Buck-eyes, &o. I will, therefore, 
recognize my relation to the State of my 
adoption, and at the same time beg leave 
to indicate that I will try to keep my 
eyes sharply open, by adopting this term 
as my signature in your columns, and be 
known henceforth no longer as At, but 

HAWK-EYE. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Messrs. Editors—The usual Commence- 


ment Exercises of this [ustitution were in- — 


troduced with the Baccalaureate discourse 
by President Stearns, on Sabbath, July 6th. 
The sermon was one of exceeding ability, 
and was listened to by an immense audi- 
ence in the Village church. 

On Monday evening the members of the 
Sophomore and Freshman classes gave their 
annual exhibition of prize speaking. 

Tuesday was commenced by a series of 
gymnastic performances, under the direc- 
tion of Professor E. Hitchcock, Jr., which 
were witnessed by a large crowd, who gave 
the most abundant tokens of their spprecia- 
tion of this new department, and of the 
influence it has already exerted upon the 
health and physical development of the 
young men of the College. Mr. Gough 
delivered his lecture on London to an im- 
mense crowd in the afternoon; and in the 
evening the Rev. J. E. Rockwell, D.D., of 
Brooklyn, addressed the Society of Reli- 
gious Inquiry, choosing for his theme the - 
Government of God in its Relations to the 
Church. 

On Wednesday the annual meeting of 
the Alumni was held, in the Alumni Hall, 
at which an unusually large number were 
present, after which they proceeded to the 
Village church, and were addressed by the 
Hon. Otis O. Lord, of the Class 8f 1832. 
In the afternoon the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher gave the address before the Social 
Union, calling together a vast audience, 
and choosing his favourite theme of ‘Sla- 
very,’ which he handled in his peculiar 
style, with great earnestness and energy. 

Thursday was devoted to the graduating 
class, numbering fifty-four. All of the 
addresses were good, and several of them 


were marked by unusual vigour of thought © 


and beauty of style, and elicited the marked 
approbation of the audience. 

In addition to the degrees in the ordinary 
course, the honorary degree of LL.D. was 
conferred on Hon. Horace Maynard, of 
Tennessee, of the Class of 1838, and Pro- 
fessor H. B. Hackett, D.D, of Newton 
Theological Seminary. The degree of 
D.D. was conferred on the Rev. Professor 
Joseph Haven, of Chicago, of the Class of 
1835, Rev. H. J. Van Lennep, missionary 
to Turkey, of the Clasa of 1837, and Rev. 
Daniel S. Fiske, of Newburyport. The 
Alumni dinner was followed by speeches 
from President Stearns, Governor Andrew, 
Richard H. Dana, Jr., and J. B. Gough. 
Ia the evening a pleasant re-union was held 
at the house of Professor Hitchcock, where 
he was met by many of his former pupils, 
who rejoiced to find him still at his post, 
and devoting all his energies to his favour-_ 
ite studies, in which he has so largely added 
to the stores of human knowledge, and ably 
illustrated the divine wisdom and power as 
seen in the works of nature. 

One of the pleasant features of the Com- 
mencement was the numerous class gather- 
ings, in which the graduates of former years 
came together to renew old friendships, and 
re-visit the scenes of their College life. It 
is also worthy of notice that seventy of the 
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gradeates are now in the army, aod that 
vere! of the students and one Professor 
(Qolonel Clark) have them- 

vep ie the present. war. useum 
eannon which. Floyd stole from the 
United States, and Clark re-captured, toge- 
ther with severe] other trophies, which bear 
witaees to the, valour of the sons of Am- 
berst. In the village cemetery also sleep 
the ashes of the son of President Stearns, 
who fell in the dreadfal shock of battle 
daring the carly movements of Burnside’s 
janice, North Oarolias. 

One fect ‘more of interest should be re- 
corded. Eight or nine of the present gradu- 


: ating class expect to pursue their theologi- 


eal studies at Princeton Seminary. The 


friends of religious learning may be assured 
that this will continue to be, as it 


ever has been, the fountain of a sound, 


Ohristien, and conservative literature, and 
that its graduates will go forth well indgo- 
trisated in the great and cardinal principles 
of our common Christianity, and imbued 
with an uodying patriotism, that shall be 
every where felt for good. J. E. R. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE PASTOR’S OWN HOUSE. 

Messrs. Editors—The readers of your 
paper have lately been edified with the de- 
scription of ‘a manse” by “A Man” who 
occupies it; and of ‘a parsonage’ by “A 
Parson,” who staid in it as long as he 
could, and then evacuated it. The first 
was a beautiful picture of what a generous 
congregation have done in the way of 
‘¢oarnal things,” for one who ministers to 
them in “spiritual things;”’ but which, in 


_ the nature of the case, can be imitated only 


by a people who are able, as well as willing. 
The second presented a dark view of the 
indifference, too common, of a church who 
might do better, about the comfort of the 
family of him to whom they once solemnly 
promised ‘all proper support, encourage- 
ment, and obedience in the Lord.”’ | 
Permit a third party, whose experience 
has been different from both these, to re- 
late some of that experience, believing it 
to be, in some respects at least, the better 
way. He and his family occupy neither a 
manse, nor parsonage, nor glebe, nor eccle- 
siastical appendage of any kind, but what 
may properly be styled che "8 own 
house, so far as any thing earthly can be 
called one’s own. It came into his pos- 


session on this wise. Entering upon his | 


first and only charge—a country congre- 
gation—more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury sgo, he rented the only house 
then vacant in the village. Forty years 
before, when new, it had been a re- 
spectable tenement, with high ceilings, 
and some pretensions. But age, a long 


course of careless tenants, and utter ne- 


glect, had done their work, and it had be- 
come, in the expressive phrase of the 
country-side, “a barn of a place.” No 
wonder, then, that the pastor and his wife 
caught at the first opening for a removal, 
which occurred in a year or s0, and settled 
down in another rented house, so far as 
renters can settle down any where. This 
was a comfortable and pleasant abode, and 
there three happy years were spent. But 
a rental, amounting to the fifth part of a 
very moderate salary, was hard to be met; 
and a sudden notice, that the place had 
been sold, and would be needed by the 
purchaser, drove us away, and opened the 
question, what was to be done next’ The 
alternative was, to be bandied about, from 
pillar to post, with the prospect of being, 
now and then, in a worse plight than the 
foxes antl the birds of the air, or else to 
buy, with very little wherewith to pay, 
trusting to time and a good Providence to 
make all right in the end. This latter was 
a desperate experiment; but the pastor 
was then young and hopeful, and it was 
The old barn-like tene- 
ment first occupied was purchased, with a 
small enclosure, to which, the next year, 
enough adjoining land of an excellent 
quality, but of a very high price, was 
added, to make in all a lot of three acres. 
The house was entirely renovated, inside 
and out, and made, in every way, pleasant 
to the eye, and comfortable to the feelings. 
Porches, stabling, out-houses, fences, were 
erected; fruit- and ornamental trees, and 
shrubbery, were planted; a well-stocked 
garden afforded exercise, and plenty of 
wholesome vegetables; and a work-shop, 
with s set of tools, saved many a carpen- 
ter’s bill. This has been the happy, peace- 
ful home of the pastor’s family ever since. 
Over and over has it been made glad at 
the birth of his children; and again and 
again has it been saddened, but sanctified, 
by the visitations of death. 

All this, of course, was not without cost, 
perhaps more even than the pastor had 
counted upon. But lest other pastors 
should be deterred, on this account, from 
imitating his example, he must trespass 
still further by showing how it was met. 


‘A kind relative loaned, without interest, a 


sum, partly sufficient to make the improve- 
ments; the persons who sold the property 
were generous, and willing to wait for 
their principal, so long as the interest was 
punctually paid, which it always was; the 
fertile land more than bore its share of the 
debt; economy was practised; relatives 
more endowed with this world’s goods 
than he, and who loved to preach the gos- 
pel by proxy, once or twice made valuable 


presents; the congregation, after some 


years, added to the salary; and, above all, 
the profits made by taking into the family, 
for a few,years, as boarders, some students 
of an academy, lightened the burden. In 
these ways, by the blessing of a kind Pro- 
vidence, the debt was gradually, and, sev- 
eral years ago, entirely liquidated. 

But some of the brethren may ask, Why 
is this the better way? It is so, because 


a pastor's own house is more satisfactory | 


in every way to him than somebody else’s 


. house. The Scriptures recognize it as a 


blessing to sit under our own vine and fig- 
tree. Here no hard landlord molests us, 
and no rival tenant, offering a higher rent 
than we can afford, makes us afraid. No 
fault-finding congregation grumbles because 
their parsonage is not kept in order, or 


their glebe properly farmed. No committee 


of meddlesome women wait on the pastor's 
wife, to ask why the fences were not white- 
washed, or the paint scrubbed at the regu- 
lar time. If repairs or improvements are 
needed, the minister is not obliged to dance 
attendance for years upon a Board of 
reluctant Trustees; but makes them him- 


self, to suit himself, and for himself. 
Besides, it is so much invested and saved 


for a rainy day, for himself and his family; 


if age or disease drives him from his office, 


it does not deprive him of his home; nor is 
he tempted to cling to that office too long 
for fear of being so deprived. And then, 
at last, when he dies, he can, by his own 
free will, make what disposition of it as 
seems good to himeelf. 

The closing remark of «A Man”—«I 
wish there were. more manses’’—is good. 
The winding up of “A Purson’’—«We 


“hope there are but few parsonages like 


ours’ —is suggestive. But the desire that 
every minister should have his own house, 
is just now, for the reasons assigned, up- 
permost in the mind of A Pastor. 


For the Presbyterian. 
GENERAL VIEW 


OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH DURING 
THE YEAR ENDING MAY, 1862. 


Synods in connection with General Assembly, 35 
Presbyteries, 175 


Licentiates, > é 863 
Candidates for the Ministry, of 
Ministers, . . . ., «© «© 2859 
Ordinations, 
Installations, 
Pastoral relations dissolved, 
Churchesorganized, . . . . 86 
Ministers received from other denominations, 12 
Ministers dismissed to other denominations, 8 


Churches received from other denominations, 9 
Churches dismissed to other denominations, 3 


Ministers deceased, . . - 22 
Churches dissolved, ° 14 
Members added on examination, ° - 8804 
Members added on certificate, . =. - 6816 
Total number communicants reported, 303,289 
Infante baptized, . 10,372 


Amount contributed for Congregatic 91,242,163 


Amount contributed for the Boards, — $319,026 
Amount contributed for Disabled Minis- 

Amount contributed for Miscellaneous 

urposes, - - + $138,712 
Whdle amount contributed, $1,710,586 


The following ministers have died dur- 
ing the year: 


NAMES. PRESBYTERIES. 

Charles H. Skillman, Albany. 

B. Coleman Smith, Genesee River. 

Abel Caldwell, Buffalo City. 

J. N. Lewis, Hudson. 

John Dorrance, Luzerne. 

T. S. Ogden, Corisco. 

Lewis Cheeseman, Philadelphia. 

J. B. Ripley, Do. 

John H. Smaltz, Cent. Philadelphia. 

Archibald Tudehope, Do. 

James Scott, Philadelphia 2d. 

Allan D. Campbell, Ohio. 

Robert Johnston, Reaver. 

James W. McKennan, Washington. 

H. G. Comingo, Steubenville. 

Thomas McDermot, Wooster. 

James Peregrine, Madison. 

Ithamar Pillsbury, Rock River. 

W. M. Scott, Chicago. 

John McNulty, Winnebago. 

Timothy Stearns, owas. 

J. W. Jacob, Transylvania. 
Total reported, 22. 


Avexanper T. McGitt, 
Stated Clerk of General Assembly. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


DONATIONS FOR THE WOUNDED. 
The Christian Commission refer to the 
Philadelphia North American of the 18th 
July for acknowledgments of donations 
from the city. Further acknowledgments 
will appear from time to time. | 

The following the donors desire acknow- 
ledgment in the Presbyterian :—Misses B , 
Carroll county, Maryland, $10; Mr. Israel 
Lupfex, Germantown, $20. 

The agents of the Commission, just 
returned, have been busily employed in 
every possible way relieving the sick and 
wounded. Here might be seen a reverend 
divine rolling boxes off a steam-tug; there, 
another accustomed to minister strong doc- 
trinal theology, busy, with shirt sleeves 
rolled up, under Mrs. Harris’s direction, 
cooking a large kettle of oatmeal well sea- 
soned, and cheering the hearts of the suffer- 
ers with the cupfuls of genuine Calvinistic 
gruel. Here were a pair of clergymen 
washing and dressing the poor fellows’ 
heads, and in another place a student of 
theology cutting the boots off swollen feet, 
that he might wash them, and thus refresh 
the poor feverish patients. This is truly 
practical theology. Such following in the 
footsteps of Him who came, not to'be min- 
istered unto, but to minister, will bring an 
inspiration far beyond that of the most 
intense study. We are glad to find so 
many of our students from Princeton vol- 
unteering in this noble work. 

The sick at Harrison’s Landing need 
rest and nourishment more than medicine. 
The Commission are in need of barrels of 
oatmeal, barrels of onions, and barrels of 
farina and corn-starch; also of fruit, fresh 
in tins, and preserved, put up in strong 
stone jars, well secured with corks, or with 
leather, or oiled silk, and packed tightly in 
small boxes, with hay or sawdust. Edibles 
should not be packed with clothing. Sy- 
rups and jellies packed with clothing always 
break. Several applications for boxés of 
slippers have been made. Cotton shirts 
and drawers are always needed. Send on 
donations promptly to George H. Stuart, 
Esq., No. 13 Bank street, Philadelphia, 
marking each vox Hospital Stores, and 
numbering the packages 1, 2, 3, &c., and 


sending by mail an iavoice specifying the’ 


contents of each box. Two hundred and 
forty-one boxes and barrels, and a large 
amount of money, which will be specifically 
acknowledged next week, have been re- 
ceived up to this time for the Army of the 
Potomac. : 


_ For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERIAL PROCEEDINGS. 


PRESBYTERY OF GENESEE RIVER. 


At aspecial meeting of the Presbytery of 
Genesee River, held at Wyoming, New York, 
on the 15th inst., the following minute was 
unanimously adopted : 

That the request of the Rev. John Jones, 
in which his flock regretfully concur, for a 
dissolution of the pastoral relation between 
himself and the church of Wyoming, be 
granted, and that said relation be, and it is 
hereby dissolved. 

In granting this request of Mr. Jones, Pres- 
bytery acted with manifest reluctance, and 


expressed their deep regret, both on account of. 


the peculiar fitness for the field, which his past 
labours have exhibited, and on account of their 
sincere attachment to him as a brother beloved, 
a faithful and capable preacher, and an ap- 
roved pastor; and their earnest prayer is for 
his abundant usefulness and happiness in the 
future. J. E.N. 


PRESBYTERY OF DANE. 


The committee to whom was referred the 
overture in reference to the Board of Publica- 
tion, respectfully report that, whilst the Board 
of Publication have largely contributed towards 
providing a religious literature for the Presby- 
terian Church, there are, nevertheless, grave 
defects in the mode of operation of that Board 


which very much impair its efficiency. To 


specify a few, we point, 

1. To the large accumulation of books of a 
very ordinary and common-place character, 
which we consider a departure from the 
original design of that Board. As there isa 
superabundance of. such books already pub- 
lished by other agencies, we see no necessity 
for the Board augmenting the numbe-. 

2. We notice the method adopted by the 
Board for the sale of their books as essentially 
defective. 

Colporteurs are employed at such low rates 
of compensation that many of them are:com- 
pélled to abandon the work. Men qualified 
for the colportage work cannot engage in it 
and prosecute it with energy, unless they have 
a competent support. 

In view of the whole matter, we recommend 
the adoption of the following resolutions, viz: 

Resolved, 1. That the Board of Publication 
be requested to give us the cream, and only 
the cream, of theological and religious litera- 
ture. 

Resolved, 2. That instead of employing a 
large number of cojporteurs for short periods, 
and upon very shdrt allowance, that it is the 
duty of the Board to employ fewer men, giving 
them larger fields and larger salaries. 

A true extract from the Minutes. 

I. N. Srerune, Moderator. 
M. A. Fox, Temporary Clerk. 


Cuurca AccommopaTions.—The United 
States census for 1860 contains the follow- 
ing, among other important items of intelli- 
gence:—A table, showing the church ac- 
commodations of the various denominations, 
puts the Methodist Church at 4,209,333; 
the Baptist, 3,130,878; the Presbyterian, 
2,322,202, and the sum total of all denomi- 
nations is set down at 13,849,596. | 


CASE OF THE CENTRAL CHURCH, 
ALLEGHENY CITY, PA. 


At the meeting of the Presbytery of 
Allegheny City, at Sewickley, on the 8th 
of July, to consider the report of a commit- 
tee appointed to visit the Central Church, 
and, if possible, to heal the dissensions 
which have arisen therein, the following 
action was taken; and the Temporary and 
Stated Clerks were directed to publish in 
the Presbyterian Banner the documents 
which are necessary to place the subject 
clearly before the public. | 
The first of these documents is the report 
of the committee appointed at the meeting 
of June 10th, through their Chairman, the 
Rev. Dr. Swift, as follows: 7 


The committee appointed to confer with 
the memorialists and the other part of the con- 
regation of the-Central Church of Allegheny 
ity, in reference to the difficulties existing in 
the said church, would respectfully present to 
Presbytery the following report of- their pro- 
ceedings, and the results of them: : 
Your committee met at the Central Church, 
agreeably to appointment, and both parties 
being duly and fully represented by their 
respective committees, proceeded to hear both, 
as tothe nature and extent of their existing 


‘difficulties, and the possibility of an amicable 


adjustment. Having spent some hours in this 
way, on the day designated, they, by adjourn- 


-ment, met there a second time on the 3d inst., 


when the following results were attained: 
Your committee deemed it a matter of 


importance, in the outset of their proceedings, 


to ascertain the extent of the dissatisfaction 
existing in the congregation, or, in other 
words, the comparative strength of the re- 
spective parties. So far as this could be 
determined, it was found that there were 174 
of the members and pewholders who adhere 
to the pastor and congregation, and 91 with 
the memorialists—that for the erection of the 
church edifice the former paid $3465, and the 
latter $4927, and the amount of the pew rents 


| of the former is $1113, and the latter $1099.50. 


The first question which properly came 
before your committee was, whether, by any 
means of mutual explanation and fraternal 
conference, these two parties could be amica- 
bly re-united in their existing pastoral rela- 
tions. Both sides expressed their belief that 
there were no personal feelings or alienations 
which would prevent their harmonious re- 
union and co-operation under a different rela- 
tion, but while the majority expressed their 
steadfast adherence to their pastor, the minor- 
ity alleged that they could not be induced to 
remain under his ministry, while he continued 
in words to avow, and in action to express, as 
they believed, his unwillingness to pray for 
the success of our arms, and a blessing upon 
the efforts of our Government to suppress the 
rebellion. On this subject it was head that 
there had been, and could apparently be, no 
change on either side, and your committee 
accordingly proceeded to a second inquiry 
which they had presented, viz: what terms 
the parties would respectively propose for an 
amicable adjustment of their pecuniary and 
other claings, in case a division of the congre- 
gation should be deemed necessary. The 
memorialists proposed, at the first meeting, 
either to refund to the other part of the con- 
gregation all they had paid for the erection of 
the church edifice, and so retain possession of 
the building and the charter; or, if the others 

referred it, they would, on being reimbursed 
in the sum they had paid, relinquish all their 
claims to the church property and charter. 
At the second meeting, the majority acceded 
to the first of these alternatives, and proposed 
to refund to the memorialists the amount of 
their entire outlay, amounting to $4927, in 
regular payments, if, as trustees and individ- 
ual claimants, they would give them the ex- 
clusive and peaceable possession of the pro- 
perty. The memorialists, on the one side, 
and the committee of the congregation on the 
other, unanimously assented to this agreement, 
and the conference was then closed. 

It will be seen that this adjustment pro- 
posed by the memorialists, and accepted by 
the “church,” has reference simply to the 
“pecuniary and other claims involved in the 
separation ;” while the duty prescribed by the 
Presbytery was, that the Committee should, if 
possible, reconcile the “differences” existing 
between the two parties in the church. The 
preservation of the unity of the church, so far 
as Presbytery is concerned, is the paramount 
desideratum; and this arrangement of the 
pecuniary question does not seem to have 
resulted, as of course it did not contemplate, 
the accomplishment of any thing toward a 
“reconciliation of differences.”” The two par- 
ties in the congregation are separated as 
widely as ever; and an important post in the 
church is weakened to a serious extent. If it 
be that the pastor is a “‘stumbling-block” in 
the way of a reconciliation, should not a 
sincere regard for the interests of the church 
be a sufficient motive to induce Presbytery to 
recommend to him the resignation of the 
pastoral charge of that congregation? 

The Committee, therefore, submit to Pres- 
bytery the adoption of ‘one or the other of the 
following alternatives, viz: : 

1. That inasmuch as the continuance of 
the present pastoral relation involves the un- 
just exclusion from their rights of so large a 
number of members of this congregation, who, 
although numerically in a minority, have 
much the largest pecuniary interest in the 
church building; and that, inasmuch as the 

reservation of the unity and integrity of this 
arge and important congregation is of much 
more consequence than the interests of an 
individual pastor, therefore the Presbytery 
earnestly recommend to Dr. Plumer the resig- 
nation of his pastoral charge. 

2. The second alternative which the Com- 
mittee recommend, in case Preslvytery should 
not deem it expedient to adopt the course just 
stated, is, that they assent to the pecuniary 
arrangement agreed to by the parties, and 
that measures be taken for the organizatior of 
the minority into a new congregation. Or, 
in vase they are not prepared at present to go 
into such an organization, that the money, 
to be refunded by the majority, be invested, 
ahd held for the erection of a new Presby- 
terian church, at some future time, in the city 
of Allegheny. 

Should this alternative be adopted by Pres- 
bytery, the Committee would suggest that, in 
view of the causes of this contemplated divi- 
sion, and the danger of a misconstruction of 
the aims of Presbytery.in assenting to it, the 
brethren of that congregation be carefully and 
kindly reminded of the high ground which, 
with vast unanimity, our Church has taken on 
the obligations of dur people to a becoming 
loyalty to opr government, and sympathy 
with it in its efforts to suppress the existing 
rebellion; that care should be taken by them 
to discountenance all disloyal sentiments, and 
to be united with all our churches in maintain- 
ing and giving utterance to that sacred and 
noble adherence to the Constitution of this 
Republic, and the integrity of this nation, for 
which the Presbyterian Church has ever been 
distinguished; and that it is in the full per- 
suasion that our brethren of that Church will 
kindly receive and faithfully heed this Pres- 
byterial counsel, that we now sanction this 
arrangement, and division of the — 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

E. P. Swiret, 

R. L. McAsoy, 
A. 

A. CAMERON, 
Teo. H. Nevin, 


The Presbytery approved of the preamble 
of the report, containing a narrative of pro- 
ceedings; and a motion was made to adopt 
the first alternative, closing thus:—‘“ that 
the Presbytery earnestly recommend to 
Dr. Plumer the resignation of his pastoral 
charge.” After free and full interchange 
of sentiment by the members of Presbytery, 
including Dr. Plumer, as also remarks made 
by several of the memorialists, and other 
members of the congregation, the vote was 
taken, and resulted in a tie, as follows: 

Yeas—J. F. McLaren, DD., A. Wil- 
liams, D.D., W. Annan, L. L. Conrad, E. 
K. Swift, T. H. Nevin. : 

Nays—L. R. McAboy, D.D., D. E. 
Nevin, J. Launitz, A. Cameron, J. D. 
Stokes, R. H. Davis. 

The Rev. Dr. Elliott asked to be excused 
from voting, owing to his official relations 
to Dr. Plumer, as Professor in the Semi- 
nary. The Rev. Dr. Swift voted non ligquet, 
(not clear.) Mr. Richard Bard, the ruling 
elder from the Central Church, and one of 
the memorialists complaining of Dr. Plu- 
mer’s disloyalty, declined voting on account 
of these relations. The Rev. John Brown 
does not seem to have been present. 

The Moderator, Rev. D. A. Cunningham, 
gave the casting vote in the negative, thus 
deciding the question in favour of continuing 
the pastoral relation of Dr. Plumer with the 
Central Church. 

Presbytery now had a recess. 

After recess, the subject was resumed; 
and, on motion, the second alternative was 


Committee. 


amended, by striking out all after the words, 
“‘agreed to by the parties,” in the last para- 
graph -but one; and it was then adopted 
with great unanimity. By this action, the 
Presbytery gave their sanction “to the pe- 
cuniary arrangement agreed to by the par- 
ties,” as it is concisely stated in the narrative 
prefixed to the Report of the Committee. 

The Rev. Dr. Williams, in order to pre- 
vent public misconception as to the true 
position occupied by the Presbytery, and 
more fully to make known their views, now 
presented the following paper: 


As an expression of the views of the Pres- 
bytery, in regard to our pending national 
difficulties, ethe following action is hereby 
adopted, viz: 

Ist, Resolved, That the present rebellion, 
in which a portion of the people of the South- 
ern States have risen up in arms against the 
Government of these United States, and have 
forced upon us the alternative of yielding to 
their demands, or defending our very existence 
as a nation, by a most deplorable civil war, 
is. without excuse, and desperately 
wicked. 
2d, Resolved, That the success of this re- 
bellion, involving, as it would, the establish- 
ment of an independent and necessarily hostile 
confederacy, based avowedly upon. the per- 
petuation of human slavery as its ‘‘corner- 
stone,” would be ruinous to our nation, and 
disastrous to the human race; and, therefore, 
itis our duty, as citizens and as Christians, to 
seek its overthrow, by whatever expenditure 
of treasure or of blood may be found neces- 
sary. 

3d, Resolved, That it is the duty of all 
ministers to instruct their people as to their 
duty in this terrible crisis; and ir conducting 
the devotions of the sanctuary, to pray earnest- 
ly to God for his help in this time of trial; 
that he would sustain our Government; that 
he would give success to our armies; that he 
would frustrate the devices of our enemies, 


better mind; that he would remove the causes 
of this great controversy, and, in his own time 
and way, restore to us unity and peace as a 
people. 

On the adoption of this paper, the ye 
“ee nays were called, and resulted as fol- 

ows: 

Yeas—K. P. Swift, D.D., J. F. McLa- 
ren, D.D., L. R. McAboy, D.D., A. Wil- 
liams, D.D., W. Annan, D. A. Cunningham, 
L. Iu. Conrad, Elliott E. Swift, John Lau- 
nitz. Ruling Elders—Alexander Cameron, 
R. H. Davis, Richard Bard, John D. Stokes, 
Theodore H. Nevin. 

Nays—None. 

The Rev. Dr. Elliott was necessarily 
absent, and by permission of Presbytery, 
Rev. Dr. Plumer, when his name was 
called, declined voting, and assigned rea- 
sons for this course. Rev. D. E. Nevin 
and Rev. John Brown were also absent, 
though they had previously been enrolled. 

The following ministers were not present 
at any of the sessions, viz: Revs. N Todd, 
EK. S. Blake, John Davis, James Allison, 
M. L. Wortman, and John M. Smith. 

The result of the vote was fourteen yeas; 
nays none; one declined voting, and three 
were absent. 

W. Annan, Stated Clerk. 
E. E. Swirt, Temporary Clerk. 
— Presbyterian Banner. 


THE IRISH PRESBYTERIANS AND 
THE REGIUM DONUM. 


The financial condition of the Presbyte- 
rian Churches in I[reland ought to be inter- 
esting to the public generally, if it be true, 
as the advocates of the voluntary system 
allege, that if the Regium Donum were 
withdrawn, the Maynooth grant would soon 
follow, and these two buttresses removed, 
the Establishment would tumble down. 
The number of endowed congregations 
connected with the General Assembly in 
1854 was 462, and the income from con- 
gregational contributions, commonly called 
“stipend,” was $85,915. There was $21,620 
from other sources of income, giving a total 
of $107,540. In 1861 the congregations had 
increased to 495, the stipend to $138,710, 
the other sources to $25,825, and the total 
to $164,535. In the former year this gave 
an average of $230 per annum for each 
minister, and in the latter the average was 
$332.50. The total number of families in 
the Assembly is 82,155, giving an average 
of 166 families to each congregation. The 
estimated annual value of manses is $15,000, 
and the salaries of chaplains amount to 
$4000. The congregational incomes are 
very unequal. More than 100 ministers 
receive less than $150 a year from those to 
whom they minister. But for the $375 
granted by Parliament, they would not be 
able to remain at their posts, and the meet- 
ing-houses must be closed. Even with the 
‘‘Royal Bounty,” it must be hard enough 
for a minister with a family to live in these 
times of high prices. With a free manse 
and asmall farm, and perhaps some presents 
from the wealthier members of his congre- 
gation, the Presbyterian pastor manages to 
live on $525 a year. It is not enough to 
attract superior talent to the ministry, with 
so many other fields open for aspiring youth, 

d accordingly there has been a complaint 


Presbyterian ministry are not so numerous 
nor so eligible as to meet fully the exigencies 
of the Church and of society. The curates 
of the Established Church, and many of 
the beneficed clergy, are no better off in 
point of income than the Presbyterians, 
and there is a general complaint of a 
similar dearth of talent and preaching 
power.— Dublin Corr. London Times. 


WAR NEWS. 


The movements among the various armies 
in the field have been few, and comparatively 
unimportant. The advance of General Pope 
with his army towards Gordonsville and 
Charlottesville, Virginia, is confirmed, and 
must have important consequences. His 
orders also indicate that new and more ener- 
getic features are to be introduced into the 
war. It is not known what force the enemy has 
in this part of Virginia to oppose him. It is 
said that General Ewell, of the rebels, was 
severely wounded in the neck at the Rich- 
mond battles. 

The Richmond papers of the 18th inst. con- 
tain accounts of the death of General Twiggs. 
He» died in Angusta Ga., onthe lithinst. The 
Hion. J. S. Phelps, member of Congress from 
Missouri, has been appointed Military Gov- 
ernor of Arkansas; and General Shepley, of 
Maine,-: Military Governor of Louisiana, Gen- 
eral Halleck has resigned the command of the 
army of the South-west, and been ordered to 
Washington City. 


GENERAL POPR’S ARMY. 
General Pope has reported to the War 


. Department the success of a cavalry expedi- 


tion, which made a descent upon the Vir- 
ginia Central Railroad, at Beaver Dam Creek, 
35 miles from Richmond. The railroad depot, 
which contained 40,000 rounds of musket 
ammunition, 100 barrels of flour, and other 
stores, together with several miles of railroad 
track and telegraph wire, were destroyed. 


THE ARMY ON THE JAMES RIVER. 


This army remains quiet, and is repre- 
sented as recovering its spirit and strength. 
Negotiations for a general exchange of pris- 
oners have been entered into with the enemy, 
and the prospects of success are good. Three 
hundred and twenty-eight Union prisoners 
have been delivered up by the rebels, under a 


‘flag of truce.- They were captured at Savage 


Station, and other places, during the late 
battles. 


KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE. 


Louisville, July 19.—General Nelson arrived 
in Nashville on Thursday, with heavy rein- 
forcements, and assumed the command there. 
The town of Henderson, Kentucky, was occu- 
pied by about forty guerillas, who were cheer- 
ed and treated with great consideration by 
many citizens, as they entered the town. 

Cincinnati, July 22.—Reports received via 
Maysville, state that our cavalry had overtaken 
Morgan’s band on the road to Owensville from 
Mount Sterling. After a severe fight of an 
hour and a half, Morgan’s forces were com- 


pletely scattered. The cannon and horses 
2 by Morgan at Cynthiana were re- 
taken, as 


well as a large portion of other. 


and would forgive their sin, and give them a. 


or some years that the candidates for the 


BYTERIAN. 


stolen property. The rebels lost 25 killed, 
while the Federal loss was 20 killed. - 


EAST TENNESSEE. 


The Knoxville Register (rebel) of the 24th 
ult. remarks as follows in regard to the situa- 
tion in East Tennessee:—‘‘ During the past 
week the enemy, who entered East Tennessee 
at Wilson’s Gap in large force, has been stead- 
ily making his way up Powell’s Valley, and 
at our latest advices was in possession of 
Tazewell, the county seat of Claiburne. The 
enemy’s position at Tazewell is a threatening 
one, and, if he is not attacked #% once, and 
furiously, may result in giving iim advan- 
tages that will be irretrievable ruin to us. 
Tazewell is immediately ..: front of Cumber- 
land Gap, on the nearest reute from Knoxville 
to that point. Powell’s Valley extends into 
Virginia; and from Cumberland Gap through 
the Valley to Moccasin Gap is one of the best 
roads in the country. Thence to the salt- 
works, and to the Virginia and Tennessee 
railroad at Abingdon, there is nothing to stay 
his victorious career, unless he is at once at- 
tacked and routed by the army under General 
Smith. The possession, or even partial de- 
struction of the salt-works by Me enemy, 
would be a calamity to the Confederate States 
more serious than the full of Richmond; for 
these works are almost the sole reliance of the 
South for one of the most indispensable neces- 
saries of life.” 


VICKSBURG. 


Cairo, via Chicago, July 21.—The rebel gun- 
boat Arkansas, armed with twelve rifled sixty- 
eight pounders, came out of the Yazoo river 
on Tuesday. She encountered first the Tyler, 
Carondelet, and ram Lancaster. After a 
running fight of ten minutes, the Carondelet 
closed with the rebel, when both vessels 
grounded, fighting side by side; the rebel, 


beiag outside, succeeded in getting off. ‘The 


Tyler steamed ahead, maintaining a running 
fight, until the fleet was reached. Our trans- 
port, being in range, prevented an effectual 
fire from our gunboats, the Arkansas succeeded 
in getting to Vicksburg, under the shelter of 
their batteries, to appearance much injured. 
The total Union loss was twenty-seven killed 
and wounded; among these thse engineer and 
ilot of the Tyler. Farragut’s entire fleet is 
low Vicksburg. Slight damage was done 
to our vessels, 
Gerorce D. Wise, Captain and A. Q. M. 


NEW ORLEANS AND LOUISIANA. 


The arrival of three thousand barrels of 
flour by the Roanoke, induced General Butler 
to order the prive of fluur to be reduced to 
$24 per barrel. It had reached $38 to $40. 
George OCupple having been recognized as 
British vice consul by Lord Lyons, and apolo- 
gized to General Butler for the offensive 
expression in his letuer of the Lith of June, 
had been acknowledg*:i by General Butler as 
representative of Great Britain. Arms, cloth- 
ing, for five ments of Louisianans 
had reached New Orleans per the steamer 
Fulton, and the organization commenced with 
the prospect of success. Captain Muagee’s 
company of cavalry had broken up the rebel 
camp at Amite Bridge. They killed and 
wounded several rebels, and brought eight 


prisoners, and a lot of horses, arms, stures, 


to Biton Rouge. 
THE WAR IN TITE INDIAN NATION. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 17.—®he correspond- 
ence of the Leavenworth Conservative says: 


“A recent batrle in the Indian Nation, be- 


tween detachments of the Kansas regiments, 
under Colonel Weer, and a force of rebels, 


resulted in the capture of one hundred and | 


twenty prisoners, a large number of horses 
and ponies, about fifteen hundred head of cat- 
tle, thirty-six loaled mule teams, a large quan- 
tity of camp and garrison equipaze, and fifty 
stand of arms. Colonel Ritchie, who is in 
command of a regiment of loyal Indians, has 
reliable information that Chief John Ross was 
about to join the expelition with some 1500 
warriors. Colonel Solomon, of the 10th Wis- 
consin, had also captured forty prisoners, and 
four hundred mounted Cherokee and Osage 
Indians had come into our camp with white 
flags, and carrying their guns with their muz- 
zles pointing downwards. About two hundred 
and fifty negroes, belonging to rebel half-breeds, 
are now en route for Fort Scott.” 


Geclestastical Record. 


The Rev. Robert Taylor has received a call 
from the Second Presbyterian Church, Ger- 
mantown, Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. Luther H. Van Doren has received 
@ unanimous call from the Presbyterian church 
of New Vernon, New Jersey. 

The Rav. J. Y. Mitchell, formerly pastor of 
the church at Philipsburg, New Jersey, has 
received a call from the Coates Street Presby- 
terian Church, (New-school,) Philadelphia. 

The Rev. John Lyle, city missionary, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, has removed to an 
enlarged field in Trenton, New Jersey, where 
correspondents will please address him. 

The Rev. James A. Paige, the Rev. Samuel 
Pettigrew, and the Rev. John F. Cowan have 
been appointed chaplains to the United States 
hospitals in and around St. Louis, Missoari. 


Foreign Items. 


A Mopern Mrracte.—The Bishop of 
Nimes, on his return recently from Rome, 
was received in the court of his episcopal 
palace with a display of white and green 
oriflammes,* and as he alighted from his 
carriage, a live dove, tied by the lez, was 
made, by an ingenious mechanical contriv- 
ance, to descend upon his kneeling cushion, 
or prie-Dieu, the people being expected to 
believe, as no doubt many of them did, 
that it had flown there miraculously. 


newly-born infant 
of the Queen of Spain has received one 
hundred and twenty-four names! 


ENGLISH PAUPERISM.—It appears, from 
a return just presented to Parliament, that 
the number of paupers in receipt of relief 
—in-door and out-door—in England and 
Wales, on the last day of the first week in 
May, was 905,678, being 71,857 more than 
the number in the corresponding week of 
1861. The number in the second week 
was nearly the same; in the third week it 
was slightly less, but was 72,120 above the 
number last year. In the last week of last 
month the numbers were 894,682, which is 
67,424 in excess of 1861. There is an 
increase in every division but the eastern 
one. In the north-western division the in- 
crease amounts to 0.73 per cent.; in the 
metropolis the increase is 0.33. 


Curious Law.—A man was, a short 
time back, condemned to death for the 
murder of a man whose wife was enciente. 
The trial was hardly terminated when the 
woman gave birth to a son. In conse- 
quence, the execution was put off until the 
child should attain his majority, as he will 
then have to decide if the murderer shall 
redeem the blood of his father, for a sum 
of money, or if the execution shall take 
place. In the meantime the murderer will 
remain in prison.—Letter from Constanti- 
nople. 


NuMBER OF FAMILIES IN HousEs oF 


Two Rooms.—Of the 666,786 families in 
Scotland, 246,601 occupied houses consist- 
ing of two rooms—that is, lived each in two 


| rooms; being in the proportion of 37 per 


cent. of the families in Scotland each living 
in tworooms. It thus appears that upwards 
of 72 per cent. of the families in Scotland 


live each in either one or two rooms, leaving 


only 28 per cent. of the families to live in 
houses with three rooms and upwards. 


/This is a much larger proportion of fam- 


ilies crowded into one or two rooms, than 
even the wildest dreams of social reformers 
thought credible. Of the counties, Ross 
and Cromarty exhibit the highest propor- 
tion of families living in two rooms; 45 per 
cent. of the families living each in two 
rooms. For an agricultural population, 
then, the inhabitants of Ross and Cromarty 
may be considered as well housed. In Ork- 
ney 44 per cent; in Shetland, Caithness, 
Sutherland, Inverness, &c., 43 per cent. of 
the families live in houses of two rooms, 
likewise a higher proportion of the people. 
Of the five principal towns in Scotland, 42 
per cent. of the families in Dundee occupy 
two rooms; 39 per cent. in Glasgow; 38 per 
cent. in Aberdeen and Paisley; and 29 per 
cent. only in Edinburgh. 


General Items. 


| 


DROWNED IN THE JoRDAN.—Galig- 
nani’s Messenger, of Paris, of the Sth of 
July, says:—‘‘A letter from Jerusalem 
states that a young American gentleman 
named Carter, a divinity student, was late- 
ly drowned in the Jordan. A friend, who 


| had accompanied him from the United 


‘sha 


States, was a witness of the disaster, but 
could not afford assistance. The young 
man, when bathing, was carried away by 
the rapid current, and, after sinking two 
or three times, disappeared.” 


Honorary Decrees.—At the late 
Commencement at Harvard College, the 
degree of LL.D. was conferred on J. Stuart 
Mill of England, and the Rev. Dr. R. J. 
Breckinridge of Kentucky. | 


Very LIKE PRESBYTERIANISM.—A cor- 
respondent of the Church Journal, whom 
the editor styles “‘one of the most learned 
and prolific authors among the priests of 
our mother Church,” writing upon the 
question of small, instgnd of large dioceses, 
says:—“ The diocese (Chichester) in which 
I write seems to need division as little as 
any of ours. It contains Sussex only—is 
76 miles in length, 27 in greatest breadth, 
has about 290 parishes, and 400,000 souls. 
Well, Sussex is about the size of primitive 
Lycia, and Lycia had THirty-two bishop- 


Imagine thirty-two bishops in Sussex, or, 
which comes to the same thing, thirty 
bishops in your Long Island!’’ 


DeaTH OF MISSIONARIES IN SOUTHERN 
Arrica.—The latest foreign advices bring 
melancholy news from Bishop Mackenzie’s 


The Bishop died on the 31st of January, 
and Rev. Mr Burrup on the 22d of Febru- 
ary. When the news first reached the 
Cape, it was feared that the whole mission 
had been involved in one common disaster. 
This has, happily, not been the case. The 
party, as a body, have been eminently suc- 
cessful. | 


CHURCHES AND MINISTERS IN Boston, 
Massacuvusetrs.—The old South Church 
is taxed on property valued at $300,000. 
The Brattle Street, Dr. Lothrop’s, is taxed 
on real estate worth $25,000. Several 
other churches are taxed for $10,000 and 
$12,000 each. Nor are the clergymen and 
pastors in the apostolic succession in regard 
to poverty. Rev. N. L. Frothingham is 
taxed on $548,000; Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Worcester on $67,000; Rt. Rev. John B. 
Fitzpatrick, Bishop of Boston, on $92,500; 


Rt. Rev. Dr. Manton EKastburn, $52,400; 


Rev. Dr. Cyrus A. Bartol $29,000; Rev. 
George C. Beckweth, $32,000; Rev. Tho- 
mas B. Thayer, $22,200. Several clergy- 
men pay on $15,00), and half a dozen on 
from $10,000 to $15,000 —and it is well 
understood that they are all worth more 
than they are taxed for. 


Momestic Hels. 
CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 
SENATE. 

Wednesday, July 16.—Mr. Clark, of New 
Hampshire, called up the resolution from the 
IIvuse, explanatory of the confiscation act. 
H{e offered an amendment, that no punish- 
ment under the bill should work forfeiture of 
real estate beyond natural life. The amend- 
ment was adcpted. Mr. Fessenden, of Mine, 
from the Committee on Finance, reported back 
the resolution amending the act to provide for 
internal revenue. Passed. Mr. Fessenden 
also reported back the resolution providing 
that active employment in the military ser- 
vice, fur the suppression of the rebellion, be 
deemed an excuse for absence from duty in 
Congress. Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, moved 


to amend so that the employment in the mili- 
tary service shall be without pay. The amend- 


_ment was agreed to, and the resolution passed, 


Thursday, July 17.—Mr. Doolittle, of Wis- 
consin, from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, reported with amendments, the bill to 
establish a bureau of emigration. Its object 
is to superintend the emigration, settlement, 
and colonization of coloured people of African 
descent, who may desire to migrate to coun- 
tries beyond the limit of the United States. 
It appoints a commissioner of migration, with 
a salary of $3000, aclerk at a salary of $1800, 
and two assistant clerks at $1200, if, in the 
opinion of the President, the duties of the 
bureau may require their services. Mr. Rice, 
of Minnesota, called up the House bill to de- 
fray the expenses incurred in enrolling and 
equipping certain companies of the State of 
Delaware volunteers, which was passed. The 
Senate passed the House bill, making postage 
and other United States stamps as currency, 
and prohibiting the issue of notes less than 
one dollar, &c. Other measures were acted 
upon, the Senate being alternately in open 
and closed session. When two o’clock arrived, 
Mr. Fessenden, from the committee appointed 
to wait upon the President, reported that he 
had answered that he had no further commu- 
nication to make, and the President’s message, 
similar to that read in the ELouse, on the con- 
fiscation bill, was laid on the table, and or- 
dered to be printed. Mr. Henderson, of Mis- 
souri, submitted the following, which was 
unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Senate be 
presented to Hon. Solomon Foot, President 
pro tem. of the Senate, for the dignified and 
impartial manner in which he has performed 
his duties whilst presiding over their delibera- 
tions during the present session. ? 

The President pro tem. then declared the 
Senate adjourned sine die. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wednesday, July 16.—The Senate bill, pro- 
viding for the admission of the State of West 
Virginia, was taken up. Mr. Segar, of Vir- 
ginia, moved to lay it on the table. Disagreed 
to—yeas 44, nays 70. Mr. Roscoe Conkling 
moved to postpone its consideration till the 
second Tuesday in December. Carried—yeas 
63, nays 53. The House passed the Senate 
bill authorizing the President to enter into 
contract with any foreign government for the 
reception and colonization of recaptured Afri- 
cans in the West India islands. The Senate 
bill, amendatory of the militia act of 1795, 
was taken up and passed. It authorizes the 
President to call out the militia for a period 
not exceeding nine months, and the employ- 
ment of persons of African descent, &c. Mr. 
Eliot, of Massachusetts, moved that the House 
proceed to the business on the Speaker’s table, 
iu order to reach the bill explanatory of the 
confiscation act, as returned from the Senate 
with an amendment. The bill, with the 
amendment, was passed. 


| Thursday, July 17.—The bill to divide 


Washington into two judicial districts was 

passed. Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, asked 

the consent of the House to introduce a bill 

providing that, on and after the lst of August, 

all grep and other United States stamps 


which may be received in exchange for United 
States notes. No private corporation or bank 
shall make and issue any token, note, or de- 
vice for less than one dollar, to circulate as 
money. Any person so offending shall, on 
conviction, be punished by a fine not exceed- 
ing five hundred dollars, or imprisonment for 
six months, or both, at the discretion of the 
court. The bill was passed—yeas 62, nays 29. 
The House passed the Senate joint resolution, 
making further appropriations for the current 
and incidental expenses of the Indian Depart- 
ment. The House passed the Senate resvlu- 
tion, providing that the compensation to pen- 
sion agents shall be two per cent. on the entire 
disbursements by any one of them, provided 
the aggregate compensation shall not exceed 
$2000 per annum. The Speaker appointed a 
Committee, to act with a similar Committee 
of the Senate, to wait upon the President. 
The proceedings in the call of the Iluuse were 
resumed, and these continued until two o’clock, 
at which hour the Speaker terminated the roll- 
call. Mr. Cox, from the Committee to wait on 
the President, reported that the President had 
no further business, or other communication 
to present to Congress. The Speaker said: 
“The hour fixed for the adjournment of the 
two Houses having arrived, [ hereby declare 


the House adjourned sine die.” 


Asoor Postace Stamps.—As postage stamps 
are soon to be currency and legal tenders, it is 
important that the public should know par- 
ticularly about them. The one cent stamp is 
blue, and has the vignette of Franklin. The 
three cent stamp (the commonly used) is red 
or pink, with the portrait of Washington, 
The five cent is chocolate colour, with the 
head of Jefferson. The ten cent is green, 


| with the portrait of Washington. The twelve 


rics that we know of, and probably others. ; 


missionary enterprise in Southern Africa. | 


| popularity of the Northern States will not only be 


‘the price will be steady and permanent, and this 


be received for all dues less than $5, and | 


.- On the 17th of June, in the First Presbyterian 


cent is black, with the portrait of Washington. 
The twenty-four cent is lilac, with the head of 
Washington. The thirty cent yellow, with 
the vignette of Franklin. The ninety cent is 
blue, with the portrait of Washington, as ap- 
pearing when a young general. The stamps 
now in abe the Post Office Department are 
distinguished from the old ones (nos now re- 
ceivable) by the fact that the figures denoting 
the denominations are in the upper corner.— 
Baltimore Clipper. 


Taxation aND Newsparers.—The tax bill, 
which has been passed by Congress; wil] 
weigh very heavily upon the leading newsa- 
papers of the country. The annual income 
is taxed from three to five per cent.; 
the receipts from advertisements are taxed 
three per cent.; the telegraph messages are 
taxed, and the paper upon which the news- 
paper is printed is taxed. . 

Tue Girarp Estate.—The last quarterly 
statement of the superintendent of the Girard 
estate shows receipts to the amount of 
$120,929.39, expenditures amounting to $88,- 
cost maintaining Girard Col- 
ege for the past three months amount 
$17,238.32. 


American Trave tn Cnina.—The Hong 
Kong Daily Press says of the American trade 
in China:—* Really, when we reflect on the 
increase of the American trade in China, 
within our time, we can hardly believe the 
evidence of our own senses. A quarter of a 
century ago, the entire American shipping 
employed in the China trade was below 10,000 
tons annually. It now amounts to at least 
250,000 tons, and we positively assert that the 
arms of England effected the change.” 


Ex Presipent Van Buren.—Ex-President 
Martin Van Buren, who is now lying at the 
point of death; at his residence in Kinderhook, 
New York, was eighty years of age on the 4th 
of last December. 


Foreign News. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The latest foreign advices are by the steamers 
North America and Asia. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The news of the fighting before Richmond had 
been received in England, and excited great atten- 
tion. The London Daily News treats the result of 
the fighting as a serious reverse to the Federals, 
and as likely to lengthen out, rather than shorten 
the war. The London Times says that the strate- 
gical movements of General McClellan are purely 
unintelligible, and adds, that the recent events 
must infuse new energy into the Confederate 
arms, and may produce results calculated to lead 
to a cessation of hostilities, and eventually to the 
termination of the war. The Times urges that the 
fighting before Richmond must have b-en of the 
highest importance, and that General McClellan’s 
position cannot but be precarious. These battles 
of the three days of June mean that the Confede- 
rate army is strong enough to hold its position in 
Virginia for a time that may be indefinitely pro- 
longed, and evidently the Federals will have again 
to begin the siege of Richmond, with a much 
worse chance than at first. 

The new American tariff continues to excite 
strong hostile comment from the press. The Times 
bitterly denounces the spirit which regards the 
tariff with satisfaction, because of its injurious 
effects upon England in particular, and Europe in 
general. The London Post says that the taritf will 
be looked upon in Great Britain as a measure tan- 
tamount to a declaration of war, and thus the un- 


<n 


terribly aggravated, but it will impart something 
more than moral effect to the cause. . 

The Times, editorially, opposes the cry from 
Manchester for government interference in the 
production of cotton. It says that the government 
can do nothing which the manufacturers cannot do 
better. Government interference would not be im- 
possible, but # would be in the highest degree 
prejudicial. What is needed, in order to secure 
an adequate supply of cottun, is an assurance that 


is what Manchester shrinks from giving. Any 
price that is required for this year will be cheer- 
fully paid, but no engagements will be made fora 
longer period. This will never do, if we are to 
have a desirable demand, and that we shall hardly 
find so long as we are perpetually speculating on 
a return of that supply from America which has 
just so signally failed. 

' A large open-air meeting had been held at 
Stockport, at which a petition to Parliament was 
adopted, praying that the government would take 
into serious consideration the propriety of the 
government using its influence to bring about a re- 
conciliation between the Northern and Southern 
States, as it is from America alone that an imme- 
diate supply of cotton can be expected, and if need 
there should be, that the government will not hesi- 
tate to acknowledge the Southern States, as they 
believe that must be the ultimate result. An 
ainendment was offered and rejected, when the 
petition, as originally drawn up, was adopted by 
an overwhelming majority. 

The freedom of the city of London was formally 
presented to Mr. Peabody, on the 10th inst. 

The ceremony of awarding the prizes at the 
great Exhibition took place on the 11th inst. The 
Duke of Cambridge officiated as the representative 
of the Queen. It is estimated that 190,000 people 
were present. The list of the awards fills twenty- 
four columns of small type. Among the awards 
in general for machinery, America gets twenty 
meals for agricultural and horticultural machines, 
six for military articles, and one medal each for 
Colt’s revolvers and for naval architecture. 

The Prince of Wales is about to visit Russia, in 
the royal yacht Osborne. It was reported that the 
British Channel fleet would accompany the yacht 
up the Baltic. | 

Military honours were being extended to Marshal 
Mc Mahon, during his visit to England. The troops 
at Aldershot had a field day in his presence. 

The Viceroy of Egypt, in a speech at Manchester, 
said in regard to cotton, that next year he felt con- 
fident in promising from Egypt, if not double the 
amount of the last crop, at least an increase of one- 
half. 

FRANCE. 


Admiral De Li Graviere had left Paris for 
Cherbourg, to embark for Mexico. The Paris 
Patrie asserts that France will never treat wtth 
Juarez, but when the French army has entered the 
city of Mexico, the Mexicans will be consulted, and 
their wishes scrupulously respected. France will 
only quit Mexico after the coinplete execution of a 
future treaty. 

PORTUGAL. 


“The King had formally announced to the Coun- 
cil of State his approaching marriage with the 
daughter of Victor Emmanuel. 


ITALY. 
The recognition of Italy by Russia and Prussia 
has been announced in the Italian Parliament. 


RUSSIA. 

The report that Russia had made an army of 
reserve, either in favour of Austria or the Pontifical 
territory in Italy, in recognizing the Italian monar- 
chy, is discredited. 


WEST COAST OF AFRICA. 


The June mails had been receive. The news 
was unimportant. Trade on the coast was improy- 
ing. In the money musket the funds were dull, 
owing to the recurrence’ of the unfavourable wea- 
ther, and to the report of Mohammedan conspira- 
cies in northwest Africa. 


atlarricy. 


On the 16th inst., by the Rev. W. Easton, at 
Smyrna, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, the 
Rev. W. F. P. Nosus to Mrs. 8S. Jennette Boonz, 
eldest daughter of the officiating clergyman. 


On Tuesday morning. the 22d inst., by the 
Rev. John Patton, D.D., Mr. Hvuen Smita to Miss | 
Patoy, all of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday evening, the 10th inst., by the 
Rev. J. S. Dunning, of Fulton City, Illinois, Mr. 
James Burnett to Miss Saran CARRUTHERS, 
both of Garden Plain, Illinois. 

On the 28th of May, by the Rev. Charles Wads- 
worth, D.D., James M. Taowrson, Esq., of Suscol, 
Napa county, California, to Miss Marr R. K. 
Guuras, of San Francisco. 


Church, San Francisco, California, by the Rev. 
R. Happersett, D.D., Freperick A. Gooprica, 
Esq , of Santa Cruz, California, to Miss Fiora A. 
Baxenr, of San Francisco. 


Obttuary. 


[AU Obituaries over three lines to be paid for im advance 
five cents for every line, nine words to a line.] 


Died, on May 2\st, 1862, at Douglas Hospital, 
Washington City, of fever, contracted near York- 
town, Sergeant WALTER B. SMITH, of Com- 
pany B, 85th Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers, youngest son of the Rev. Dr. Smith, of Jef- 
ferson College, in the twenty-fifth year of his age. 


Died, near Hightstown, New Jersey, on Satur@ 
day, the 19th inst. Mrs. MARY H. GREGORY, 
of Philadelphia, aged seventy-eight years. A 
kind neighbour, a steadfast friend, a faithful wife, 
a devoted, laborious, self-sacrificing mother, an 
humble Christian, she thanked God for rewards 
bestowed _— earth, and heard with cheerfulness 
the call to her heavenly home. —Communica 


Hotices. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN ‘CHURCEH.— 
The Central Presbyterian Church, corner of 
Kighth and Cherry streets, Philadelphia, will 

open for public worship every Sunday Mora- 
ing, at half- past ten o'clock, during the summer. 


SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA.—This Church will be closed for sev- 
eral weeks. Due notice will be given of the re- 


-surnption of the usual services. 


SEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
PHILADELPHIA.—This Church will be closed 
until the second Sabbath (the 14th) of September, 
for the purpose of undergoing necessary repairs. 


WEST ARCH STREET PRESBYTERIAN | 
CHURCH—Corner of Arch and Exghteenth Streets, - 
Philadelphia.—The second service upon the Lord's 
day in this Church will, until Serthae notice, be 
held at four o’clock, P. M. 


WEST SPRUCE STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHU RCH.—The West &pruce Street Presbyterian 
Church, corner of Spruce and Seventeenth streets, 
Philadelphia, will be open —s the month of 
July, and on the first and last Sabbathsin August, 
for the usual Morning service, and closed in the 
Afternoon, and on the intervening Sabbaths in 


August. 


THE SCOTS PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH — 
Spruce street above Third, Philadelphia.— Rev. 


N. W. Conxuixe, Pastor—Will be open every 
Sabbath during the summer. Preachin 
n the 


Morning at half- past ten o'clock, 
Evening eight o’clock. 


GERMANTOWN SECOND PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH — Corner of Tulpehocken and Green 
Streets.— Divine service to-morrow (Sabbath) 


Morning, the 27th inst., at half-past ten o’clock, 
ata quarter to eight o'clock, 
olcomb. 


and in the Evenin 
by the Rev. J. F. 


MEETING — Held daily from twelve to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
can make. it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited to attend. Prayer 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their families. 


REUNION MEETING.—The Annual Re- 
union Meeting of the Franklin Literary Society 
of Lafayette College will be held in the Hall of 
the Society, on Tuesday next, the 29th" inst., at 
nine o'clock, A.M. The regular and honorary 
members are respectfully invited to attend. 

* H. L. Bunsteis, Corresponding Secretary. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE.—The Board of Trus- 
tees of Lafayette College stands adjourned to hold 
the next Annual Meeting in the Brainerd Church, 
Easton, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday the 29th inat., 
at eleven o'clock, A. M. : 


S M. Anprews, Secretary. 
jes The Class of 1859 will hold their Tri- 
ennial Meeting at Easton on Commencement Day, 
Wednesday next, the 30th inst. 


SECOND PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK.— 
A special. meeting of the Second Presbytery of 
New York will be held in the Lecture-room of 
the Scotch Church, in Fourteenth street, on Tues- 
day next, the 29th inst., at ten o’clock, A. M. 

Wttson Paraner, Moderator. 


PRESBYTERY OF POTOMAC.—An adjourned 
meeting of the Presbytery of Potomac will be . 
held in the New York Avenue Church, Washing- 
ton City, District of Columbia, on the 28th of 
July, at five o’clock, P. M. 

B. F. Brrtinasr, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW CASTLE.—The 
Presbytery of New Castle will hold an adjourned 
meeting at Penningtonville on Tuesday next, the 
29th inst., at eleven o'clock, A. M., to receive, 
ordain, and instal, if the way be clear, the newly- 
elected pastor of the church of that place. For 
the services, if held, the following appeintments 
have been made:—The Moderator (Dr. Dickey) to 
preside; Mr. Roberts to preach the eermon; Mr. 
8S. A. Gayley to deliver the charge to thé pastor; 
and Mr. Du Buis to deliver the charge to the 
ple. R. P. Du Bots, Stated Cler 


EW BOOKS.— 
Edwin Brothertoff. By Major Winthrop. 
12mo. $l. 

Uncle Jabez; or, The History of a Man whose 
Boyhood was Spent in the School of Adversity. 
Illustrated. 18mo. 45 cents. 

Rose Darling; or, The Path of Truth. 30 cents. 

Tony Starr’s Legacy. By the Author of “ Win 
and Wear.” 75 cents. 

The Boy Friend; or, All Can Help. By Aunt 
Friendly. 30 cents. 

Harry’s Mistakes, and Where they Led Him. 
Ilustrated. 30 cents. 

Plain Words to Young Men. By Rev. J. B. 
25 cents. 

uy an Orange, Sir? or, The History of Jamie 
Woodford. Illustrated. 25 cents. 
Little Mary and the Flower People. By Mrs. 


Horace Mann. 63 cents. 
America before Europe. By Count De Gas- 
parin. $1.25. 
*,* Any of the above sent by mail, post paid, 
on receipt of the price. 
For sale by | 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 


No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 26—2t 


NSTRUCTION.—A Gentleman, member of an 
Evangelical Denomination, of several years 
experience as a Teacher, desires a situation as 
Professor of French, Drawing, Painting, &c., in 
some Institution of Learning. 
Address “ ARTIST,” 
835 Broadway, New York, Room 4, Third Floor. 
july 26—2t* 


AGLESWOOD MILITARY AND NAVAL 
ACADEMY—Perth Amboy, New Jersey.— 
The Fall Term of this Institution will commence 
on the first day of September next..  _ 

For Circulars, containing terms, &c., apply 

to the AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 
No. 25 North Fourth street, Philadelphia; or to 

M. N. WISEWELL, Princi 

july 26—4t Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 


HE CHRISTIAN SABBATH—lIts History, 

Authority, Duties, Benefits, and Civil Rela- 
tions. A Series of Discourses b -N. L. 
Rice, D.D., the Rev. William Hague, D.D., the 
Rev. Henry D. Ganse, the Rev. Wm. Adams, D.D., 
and the Rev. Alexander H. Vinton, D.D., with a 
sketch of the Sabbath Reform, by the Secretary of 
the New York Sabbath Committee. 12mo. 75 
cents. 

An Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews. B 
John Brown, 2 vols. 8vo. $4. 7 

‘“‘It possesses singular clearness of apprehension, 
remarkable concieeness ani precision of language, 
a sacred regard to the authority of the inspired 
writer, and a rich savour of evangelical doctrine.” 

Louise Juliane, Electress tine, and Her 
Times. By Fanny E. Burnett. 12mo. 75 cents. 

“She was the noble daughter of William of 
Orange, the founder of the liberties of the Nether- 
lands, and she acted a part, and evinced an in- 
tegrity not unworthy of her 

The Way to Life. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 
12mo. $I. 

‘“‘Since the death of Dr. Chalmers, Scotland has 
furnished no popular preacher more worthy to 
wear his mantle, than the lion-hearted Guthrie.” 
—Evangelist. 

The Lifeof Major Vandeleur. By the author of 
“Memorials of Captain Vicars,” 4c. 12mo. 75 
cents. 

“It depicts the life of a model soldier. It shows. 
how a man may be in the service of his country, 
and at the same time in the service of his God.” 

The “I Wills” of Christ. Being Thoughts upon 
some of the passages in which the words “I will” 
are used by the Lord Jesus. By the Rev. P.B. ° 
Power. 12mo. $l. 

‘This is a book of real excellence. The themes 
are incomparable, and the treatment of them cap- 
ital.”— Presbyterian. 

The Supernatural in Relation to the Natural. 
By James McCosh, D.D. 12mo. $1.25. 

Hymns of Faith and Hope. By Horatius Bo- 
nar, D.D. 2vols. 16mo, red ed $1.50. 

“‘ Beautiful volumes; rich in their exterior and 
interior.” 

- God's Way of Peace. A Book for the Anxious. 
By [foratius Bonar, D.D. 18mo. 40 cents. 

‘“‘This little work is of solid and enduring merit.” 
— Reformed Presbyterian. 

Health ; Five Lay Sermons. By John Brown, M.D., 
autbor of “ Rab and His Friends.” 16mo. 30 cents. 

‘“‘ Full of capital instruction, conveyed in alively, 
blunt, familiar style-—N. Y. Observer. 

Mother’s Last Words,” and “Our Father's 
Care.” Ballads for Boys and Girls. 18mo. 30 


cents. 

Tony Starr’s Legacy; or, Trust in a Covenant- 
Keeping God. By the author of Win and Wear.” 
16mo. Three Engravings. 75 cents. 

“A capital book—a clever story, charmingly 
told.”—N. Observer. 

Bertie Lee. 18mo. 40 cents. 

Broad Shadows on Life’s Pathway. A Tale. 
16mo, 75 cents. 

Daybreak ; or, Light Struggling and 
By the author of “ Pasging 

Shady Side ; or, Life in a Country Parsonage. By 
a Pastor’s Wife. New Edition, 12mo.- 75 cents. 

Ola Margie’s Flower Stall, and other Stories. 
18mo. 30 cents. 


- NEW A. L. O. E. BOOKS. 
1. My Neighbour’s Shoes; or, Feeling for Others. 
0 cents. 


2. The Broken Chair. 18mo. 30 cents. 
3. The Black Cliff. 18mo. 30 cents. 
4. Stories on the Parables. 18mo. 50 cents. 
5. The Lost Jewel. 18mo. 50 cents. 
6. The Shepherd of Bethlehem. 18mo. 50 ots, 
7. Angus Tarlton. 18mo. 25 cents. 
8. Harry Dangerfield. 18mo. 30 cents. 
9. Daybreak in Britain. 18mo. 25 cents. 
10. Parliament in the Play-room. 18mo. 30 
cents. 
11. The Poacher. 18mo. 50cents. 
12. The Chief's Daughter. 18mo. 50 
Just 
BERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No. 530 Broadway, New York; and 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRE MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


50 cent. 


july 26—I1¢t 
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~ RECENT 


Barons Evpors. Principles and Inter. 
‘By Count Agénorde Gasperin. Trans. 
| Jeted’ from the advance sheets, by Mary L. 
"Booth, New York, 1862, Charles Scribner. 12mo, 
We must speak of this remarkable book in gene- 
ral terms—-our column for book notices is not the 
place for'a full analysis of its contents. To us, the 
friends of the Arcerican Government, the epppeer- 
of “The Uprising of Great People,” by the 
same author, was a revelation as unexpected as it 
was e. We found in it the striking fact 
that bad comprehended the whole of 
éut present case, as it were by anticipation, and 
With an intelligence, accuracy, and clearness of 
view, which were astonishing. The sympathy, 
too, which it displayed, so strongly contrasted with 
the’ uafeeling, aid utterly repulsive indifference 
ahd unfriendiiness of England, from which we 
had feason to expect better things, was truly re 
freshing. This second book is written in the same 
spirit, with the same eloquence, and with the same 
‘ gomprehensiveness of grasp of the whole subject of 
dat wational difficulties. Count de Gasparin bas 
differed tothing to escape his notice. The minutest 
facts are lodged in his memory, and are ready to 
fall in their places, in support of his philosophical 
review of the questions which he discusses. He 
understands the nature of divided counsels in this 
country; he is aware of the mistakes committed ; 
he detects the underlying difficulties; he compre- 
hends the policy of foreign nations in regard to our 
affairs; he remonstrates, expostulates, encourages in 
Tight places; he shows himself to be the firm 
pie the right and of justice; he is hopeful of 
our success. We regard the volume as a versy re- 
markable one; and, while a feeling of disgust 
arises in our heart at the stubbornness of John 


Bull, who pertinaciously shuts himseif in the dark, |. 


lest one ray of light and truth should find access to 
his mind, we hail the friendly and sagaeious 
Frenchman as a friend in need, and earnestly plead 
‘with our countrymen to give his book a hearty 
welcome. 


Memoms pr tae Lire or Sie Watrtsr Scort, 
Bart. By John Gibson Lockhart. A new 
Edition. Vols. VII. and VIII. Boston, .1862, 

' Ticknor & Fields. 12mo, pp. 324 and 316. 

_ We cannot say more than.we have already 
done, of this new and beautiful edition of Lock- 

 hart’s Life of Scott. The American publishers 

have done full justice to it,and have placed the 
reading public under a great obligation to them. 

Qur readers need not be informed how deeply, 

and often painfully interesting is this narrative of 

_ the literary and domestic career of Scotland’s 

fayounte son. Those who lave not read it, have a 

literary feast in reserve. The work is now draw- 

ing to a completion. 


Tus By Mrs. Horace Mann. 
: Boston, 1862, Ticknor & Fields. 18mo, pp. 225 

This is a charming little volume, which we feel 
very sure, would please young readers. If they 
want to hear how prettily flowers can talk, such as 
the Violet, Ctocus, the Snow-drop and Tulip, we 
advise them to procure Little Mary and the Flower 
People. 


‘Tuy Gotpzsy Hour. By Moncure D. Conway, 
author of the “Rejected Stone.” Bosion, 1862, 
Ticknor & Fields. 12mo, pp. 160. 

‘The author has sprightliness, and says some 
forcible things, but, on a subject like slavery, he is 
not, in our judgment, quite so guarded as he might 
be. We have thought, from the inception of the 
war, that slavery would receive a blow from which 
it would never recover; but that there might be 
time to work a thorough change in the Northern 
mind on the subject, and a preparation to admit 
the great truth, that this nation was to be a free 
one, we had hoped there would be an avoidance 
of precipitate measures, which might defeat the 
object. The “Golden Hour” is rather on the ex- 
pre of abolition views. | 


PAMPHLET FORM. 


“Aden Power, or the Cost of a Scheme. A 
Novel, By Farleigh Owen. Boston, T. O. H. P. 
Burnham. 


The Yellow Mask, or the Ghost in the Ball- 
Room. By Wilkie Collins. Philadelphia, T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. | 
“Sister Rose, or the Ominous Marriage. By 
Wilkie Collins. Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson 

Outlines of Human Progression, Considered 
Metaphysically and Theologically. Philadelphia, 
James Challen & Son. 

God Timing al] National Changes in the Inter- 
ests of his Christ. By William R. Williams. New 
York, Sheldon & Co. 

The Atlantic Monthly for August is just re- 
ceived. We can only announce the contents as 
follows:—1, The Npw Gymnastics. 2. Mr. 
Axtell. 3. My Daphne. 4. Concerning Disa- 
greeable People. 5. The Sam Adams Regiments 
in the Town of Boston. 6. Life in the Open Air. 

% To William Lowell Putnam. 8. The Horrors 
of San Domingo. 9. My Lost Art. 10. In War- 
Time. 11. Amy Wentworth. 12. Thoreau. 
13. A Summer Day. 14. Reviews and Literary 
Notices — Ravenshoe, 251—Vanity Fair, 252. 
15. Recent American Publications. ; 

Littell’s Living Age, No. 947. 


— 


‘ THE DAY OF THE RED COAT. 


An amusing story is told of a few fami- 
lies resident in a sequestered spot, called 
Dalvahn, in the Highlands of Scotland, 
who were so thoroughly “obfuscated” in 
intellect, and caréless as to the flight of 
time, that they frequently did not know 
when Sunday came, and were reminded of 
it in the following manner:—One of their 
neighbours—a man of some tittle substance 
and superior intelligence to the rest—who 
kept a correct reckoning of the time, had 
acquired among them the high title of Lord 
of Dalvahn. This personage, every Sunday 
morning, regularly donned a long-tailed 
searlet coat, and repairing to a small emi- 
nenee near his dwelling, stood there some 
ten minutes, to indicate to the community 
that the day of rest had come, when all 
labour, even to the grinding of grain on 
their querns, should be suspended. As soon 
as the signal was observed by his neigh- 
bours, they would run in, exclaiming, in 


Gaelic, ‘Make haste and lay aside your 


work. It is Sabbath; his lordship is out in 
his red coat.” 


— 


STATISTICS OF ROME. 


In the population of Rome, by a recent 
statistical account, are included: 

48,000 cardinals, prelates, priests, abbés, 
monks, and persons receiving greater or 
less incomes from the Church. 

10,000 women of religious orders. : 

1000 beggars, who pay for a first-class 
patent, empowering them to exercise their 
profession upon the steps of St. Peter’s. 

5000 beggars, who pay for a second-class 

nt, admitting them to practice at the 
doors of the other churches, before the 
theatres, and in the streets, and other pub- 
lic places. 

2000 women, who live by serving as 
models to painters and sculptors, or by beg- 
ging, when tbat resource fails. : 

4000 soldiers, of all nationalities. 

30,000 servants. 

20,000 Jewish “ pariahs ”’ 

50,000 Romans, called citizens, but hav- 
ing no part in administering the govern- 
ment, and most of them in a condition 
bordering closely on misery. — Bulletin 
Evangelique de la Basse Bretagne. 


SKEDADDLE. 


_ The Historical Magazine for the current 

month says that this word may be easily 

traced to a Greek origin, and that the 

iginal word is used by at least two great 

“> arg in reporting the dispersion of 

routed armies. A correspondent of the 
ine thus s of skedaddle: 

« It is of both Swedish and Danish origin, 
and has been io a use ies several 
years through the North. west, in the vicinity 
of immigrants from those nations. It is 
Americanized only in orthography ; the 
Swedes spelling it ‘sk , while the 
Danes epell both having pre- 
cisely'the same signification. This phrase 
is also becoming Indianized, at least among 
the Sioux; who frequently use it in place of 
their word ‘poch-a-chee,’- which signifies 
‘clear out,’ ‘go off,’ &. I will also add 


that the Swedes use the word skudda, and 
the’ Danes the word skyede, in the a 
eonse as we do the word ‘acu “aes 


‘Though rains of two millenniums wear it deep, 


PATHWAYS IN PALESTINE. | 


The pathways of Thy land are little changed 
Since thou wert there; 

The busy world through other ways has ranged, 
And left these bare. “= 


The rocky path still climbs the glowing steep 
Of Olivet; 


Men tread it yet. 


Still to the gardens o’er the brook it leads, 
Quiet and low; 

Before his sheep the shepherd on it treads; 
His voice they know. 


The wild fig throws broad shadows o’er it still, 
As once o’er Thee; 

Peasants go home at evening up that hill 
To Bethany. 


And as when gazing Thou didst weep o’er them, 
From ‘height to height 

The white rooofs of discrowned Jerusalem 
Burst on our sight. 


These ways were strewed with garments once, 
and palm, 
Which we tread thus; 
Here threugh Thy triumph on Thou passedst,calm— 
On to Thy cross. ) 


The waves have washed fresh sands upon the shore 
Of Galilee; 

But chiselled jn the hiil-sides evermore , 
Thy paths we see. 


Man has not changed them in that slumb'ring land, 
Nor time effaced ; 

Where Thy feet trod to bless, we still may stand ; 
All can be traced, 


Yet we have traces of Thy footsteps far 
Trner than these; 

Where’er the poor, and tried, and suffering are, 
! Thy steps faith sees. 


For with fond, sad regrets, Thy steps we trace; 
Thou art not dead! 
Our path is onward, till we see Thy face, 
And hear Thy tread. 


And now, wherever meet: Thy lowliest band 
In praise and prayer; 
There is Thy presence, there Thy Holy Land— 
Thou, Thou art there! 
_—The Three Wakings. 


SLEEP-WALKING. 


A case is related of an English clergyman 
who used to get up in the night, light his 
candle, write sermons, correct them with 
interlineations, and retire to bed again; 
being all the time asleep The Archbishop 
of Bordeaux mentions a similar case of a 
student, who got up to compose a sermon | 
while asleep, wrote it correctly, read it over 
from one end to the other, or, at least, ap- 
peared to read it, made corrections on it, 
scratched out lines, and substituted others, 
put in its place a word which had been 
omitted, composed music, wrote it accurate- 
ly down, and performed other things equally 
surprising. Dr Gall notices a miller, who 


-was in the habit of getting up every night, 


and attending to his usual vocations at the 
mill, then returning to bed. On awaking 
in the morning, he recollected nothing of 
what passed during the night. Martinet 
speaks of a saddler who was accustomed to 
rise in his sleep, and work at his trade; and 
Dr. Pritchard of a farmer who got out of 
bed, dressed himself, saddled his horse, and 
rode to the market, being all the while 
asleep. Dr. Blacklock, on one occasion, 
rose from his bed, to which he had retired 
at an early hour, came into the room where 
his family were assembled, conversed with 


-them, and afterwards entertained them with 


a pleasant song, without any of them sus- 
pecting he was asleep, and without his re- 
taining, after he awoke, the least recollec- 
tion of what he had done. It is a singular, 
yet well authenticated fact, that in the 
disastrous retreat of Sir John Moore, many 
of the soldiers fell asleep, yet continued to 
march along with their comrades. 


THE OBELISK AS A MONUMENT. 


An obelisk, or needle, is a monument 
which can lay claim to no grace or beauty 
of its own. It owes the interest and value, 
which many obelisks undoubtedly possess 
in architectural decoration, mainly to its 
position or collocation with surrounding 
objects; and, in an inferior degree, to its 
magnitude, its rarity, the hardness and 
durability of material, the difficulty of 
moving and directing so large a block of 
stone, its cost, and, in the case of the 
Egyptian obelisks at Rome and at Paris, to 
their venerable antiquity. and mystic in- 
scriptions. It would be absurd to look for 
ideal beauty to the monuments of Egypt; 
they are massive, material, unintellectual— 
the very reverse of the refined elegance of 


Greek art, or the capricious variety of | 


medizval fancy. The grea€ merit of the 
obelisk in certain positions is that, of all 
monuments, it approaches most nearly to a 
pure geometrical form; it coincides with 
the point of sight; its sharp and angular 
character gives precision and effect to the 
centre of a circle, to the spina or focus of 
an amphitheatre, to the intersection of two 
or more lines of buildings or avenues, or to 
the termination of them. As a terminal 
monument, the Kgyptians—who are the 
real inventors of the obelisk, and the only 


‘people who employed them in profusion— 


placed them, not singly, but in pairs. 
They marked, in an imposing manner, the 
avenues of approach to the great Egyptian 
temples, and usually commemorated the 
names of the sovereigos by whom those 
temples were erected. We are not aware 
that in Egypt or elsewhere, in antiquity, 
obelisks were ever consecrated to the mem- 
ory of the dead. In modern times, and in 
this country, monuments in the form of 
obelisks have sometimes been erected on 
hills, as landmarks to the country round, or 
in honour of some respected landed pro- 
prietor; but these hardly deserve to be 
noticed as public monuments, their only 
merit being that they are seen over a vast 
extent of country. In Egypt these monu- 
ments had, as we have already remarked, 
the advantage of a boundless flat region, 
which singularly increased their effect. 

The application of the Egyptian obelisk 
to the embellishment of cities, began with 
the Roman Emperors. Augustus brought 
two of these needles from Heliopolis to 
Rome. The great obelisk now erected be- 
fore the Lateran, which is still one hundred 
and five feet in height, and the largest 
known, was conveyed by Constantine from 
Heliopolis to Alexandria, and by Constan- 
tine from Alexandria to Rome, where it 
stood in the Circus Maximus. The Vatican 
obelisk, the shaft of which measures eighty- 


.three feet in length, was originally placed 


by Caligula in the Circus of Nero, very 
near the spot it still occupies. Twelve of 
these monuments still exist in Rome. They 
were all thrown down PY the brutality of 
the barbarians, or by the fan&ticism of the 
Christians, for they seemed to have been 
regarded with. superstitious horror in the 
dark ages, from the necromantic symbols 
indelibly engraved upon them. Sixtus V. 
was the first of the Popes who undertook 
to exorcise the demon of the pillar, to con- 
secrate it to an apostolic patron, and (what 
was more difficult) to restore it to an erect 
position. Five hundred schemes, it is said, 
were tendered to the Pontiff, when it was 
known that he designed to set up once 
more the obelisk of the Vatican. The 
engineer Fontana was charged with the 
miraculous work, as it was then considered, 
and he has left us an interesting account of 
it. High amass was performed at St. 
Peter’s; the Pope blessed the workmen, 
and it was ordered that no one should speak 
during the operation upon pain of death— 
an order which was fortunately disobeyed 
by a courageous spectator named Bensa, 
who called out at the most critical moment, 
«¢ Wet the ropes!”” The Lateran and the 
Flaminian monuments were subsequently 
also raised by Sixtus V. and Fontana, and 


several others by his successors; the last ° 


was placed on the Pincio, in 1822, by 
Pius VII. To these examples must be 
added the removal of the obelisk of Luxor 
in 1833, by the French, to the Place de la 
Concorde in Paris, where it intersects the 
erg avenue of to the Tuileries 
rom the Arc de |’Etoile. This obelisk is 
the smaller of the two which stood before 
the propyleum of the Temple of Luxor, 


| and the shaft is seventy-six feet high, and 


eight feet wide at the base. 

The interest which attaches to these 
obelisks is, in great part, historical. They 
are witnesses of an extinct world. They 
have survived the very language inscribed 
on them, and the names they were designed 
to reveal are an enigma and a mystery. It 
is impossible to look without emotion even 
on a stone which may have been hewn 
before the Exodus of the Israelites, and 
which has been raised successively by the 
Pharaohs, the Caesars, and the Popes.— 
Edinburgh Review. 


RIDICULE AND REPARTEE. 


The fatal fondness for indulging in a 
spirit of ridicule, and the injurious and irre- 
parable consequences which sometimes at- 
tend the too prompt reply, can never be too 
seriously or too severely condemned. Not 
to offend, is the first step toward pleasing. 
To give pain, is as much an offence against 
humanity as against good breeding; and 
surely it is as well to abstain from an action 
because it is sinful, as because it is unpolite. 
A man of sense and breeding will sometimes 
join in the laugh which has been raised at 
his expense by an ill natured repartee; but 
if it was very cutting, and one of those 
shocking sort of truths, which, as they can 
scarcely be pardoned in private, ought 
never to be uttered in public, he does not 
laugh because he is pleased, but because he 
wishes to conceal how much he is hurt. 
As the sarcasm was uttered by a lady, so 
far from seeming to resent it, he will be 
the first to commend it; but, notwithstand- 
ing that, he will remember it as a trait of 
malice, when the whole company shall have 
forgotten it as a stroke of wit. Women are 
so far from being privileged by their sex to 


say unhandsome or cruel things, that it is 


this very circumstance which renders them 
more intolerable. When arrow is 
lodged in the heart, it is no relief for him 


that is wounded to reflect that the hand 


which shot it was a fair one.—Hannah 
More. 


Meaner for God than the Devil. 


A gentleman of wealth, who had been 
much addicted to frolic and sports, was 
converted, and became a member of one of 
our congregations. This congregation had 
adopted the ad valorem principle as a means 
of defraying its expenses. In a few months 
after this gentleman’s conversion, the dea- 
cons waited on him in order to make their 
assessments; and knowing that he was rich, 
and that his proportion of the expenses 
would amount to a pretty handsome sum, 
they feared that he would not be willing to 
bear it, and their demand might give him 
serious offence, and prove an injury to him. 
Hence, they approached their business with 
some trepidation and great caution. - At 
first he was at a loss to ascertain the reasons 
of their apparent diffidence. 
perceiving this, became, of course, more 
explicit. The gentleman was surprised. 
‘‘What on earth,” said he, ““do you mean? 
Did you suppose that I would be unwilling 
to pay my full proportion? When I was a 
man of the world, and united with a com- 
pany in any scheme of pleasure, I would 
have deemed myself a mean man had I not 
paid my full proportion of the expenses. 
Go to the assessor’s book, and put me down 
for my full proportion of the expenses of 
the church. Do you think that I intend to 
be a meaner man now, since I have become 
a servant of God, than I was when a servant 
of the devil?” 


ORIENTAL CROWS. 


Ceylon has upwards of three hundred 
and twenty species of birds; and their pro- 


digious numbers, particularly the myriads | ‘ 


of water-fowl, form one of the marvels of 
the island. The melody of their song bears 
no comparison with that of the warblers of 
Kurope; and in beauty of plumage they 
are surpassed by the birds of South Ame- 
rica and Northern India; but they have 
singular grace of .form, and utter clear and 
musical calls in rich and melodious tones. 
Of all the Ceylon birds in the same order, 
the small, glossy crows are the most fa- 
miliar and notorious. ;The Dutch, during 
their sovereignty, enfgrced severe penalties 
against any killer of crows, thinking them 
useful; and they now frequent the towns 


in companies, and domesticate themselves , 


in the close vicinity of every house. They 
are the flying thieves of the place; and no 
article, however unpromising its quality, 
can with -safety be left unguarded in any 
apartment accessible to them. They despoil 
ladies’ work-buaskets, open paper parcels to 
ascertain their contents, will undo the knot 
of a napkin if it inclose any thing eatable, 
and have been known to remove a peg which 
fastened the lid of a basket, in order to 
plunder the provender therein. 


THE JAPANESE AT HOME. 


_ Japan is a feudal empire, governed by a 
military aristocracy. There are nine classes 
of Japanese; with very rare exceptions, no 
one can rise above the class in which he 
was born. Every attempt of the kind is 
unfavourably regarded, and is adverse to 
the public opinion. The absence of am- 
bition and of luxury is the probable cause 
of the quiet air, the complete satisfaction, 
the expansive gaiety, which mark the 
Japanese character. No where else do 
you meet with people so contented, and so 
devoid of anxious thought. 

The princes or daimio, the nobles, the 
priests, and the military, constitute the four 
first classes of the nation, and enjoy the 
privilege of wearing two sabres. The sub- 
altern officials and the medical men form 
the fifth class, and may wear one sabre. 
The merchants and wholesale dealers, the 
retail dealers and artisans, the peasants and 
the coolies; ‘the tanners and the leather 
curriers, make the four last classes of the 
population, and may not, in any case, wear 
any sabre. All who dedl in skins are 
reckoned impure; they are not allowed to 
reside in towns, but dwell in villages espe- 
cially allotted to them in the open country. 
They supply the State with executioners, who 
do not lead an idle life; for the penal laws 
of Japan are exceedingly rigorous, and inflict 


offences. Whosoever causes his neighbour’ 
death through imprudence, or conceals a 
criminal, is immediately beheaded. It is 
to be hoped that further intercourse with 
Europe may temper the severity of Japanese 
legislation. 
The only sciences cultivated in the empire 
are medicine and astronomy. There are two 
observatories in the island of Niphon—one 
at Jeddo, the other at Meako. Tha great 
comet of October, 1858, did not cause the 
slightest signs of astonishment or uneasiness 
in the natives’ countenances.. At Shanghai, 
during an eclipse of the moon, very differ- 
ent manifestations were made. The military 
mandarins shot their arrows to kill the dra- 
gon who was devouring the moon; from 
every junk and every pagoda there re- 
sounded a deafening din of gongs, intended 
to frighten the monster away. The Ja- 
panese physicians read Dutch medical books, 
and seriously studied their art. Twoof them | 
assiduously frequented the embassy, for the | 


the punishment of death for very =e 


The deacons 


THE PRESBYTERI 


sake of consulting the navy surgeons re- 
specting the cholera. 

In religious matters the Japanese are 
tolerant, or rather very iodifferent. In the 
Archipelago, for ages past, several worships 
have co-existed in peace; Buddhism and 
the religion of Confucius, foreign importa- 
tions, sharé the public favour with the 
Sinto worship of the Kawmis, the primitive 
religion of the country. Thanks to this 
tolerance, the Spanish and Portuguese mis- 
sionaries had not been many years in Japan 


before two hundred thousand natives of the 


highest classes had received baptism and 
become Christian converts. Such a religious 
movement was unexampled. But times are 
changed. For the last two hundred years 
there has not been a single Christian in 
Japan. They were all exterminated by the 
Emperors Taiko and Yeyas. 


There is no standing army in Japan. 


All the two-sabred gentry, who form the 
suite of the princes and governors in time 


/ of peace, act as soldiers in time of war. 


Individually, they are very brave; but their 
swords and spears will hardly enable them 
to resist European tactics. It is asserted, 
however, that, conscious of their weakness, 
they carefully read strategical works. Japan 
feels that Europe has made the first breach 
in her exclusiveness, and is tormented just 
now by a touch of anxious uncertainty re- 
specting the future. She understands fully 
that, with bows and arrows, she can make 
no head against Minnie rifles, and she en- 
deavours to acquire a knowledge of the 
actual state of naval science and military 
art. To have soldiers worthy of the name, 


she must at once renounce sandals, puffy’ 


trowsers, and long robes trailing behind; 
but she is ready to make the sacrifice. The 
Japanese have not, like the Chinese, the 


stupid prejudice to believe and to boast 


themselves superior to every other people. 
They set themselves above the Chinese and 
the Coreans, but they estimate.the Western 
powers at their real value-—AU the Year 
Round. 


DESCENT OF THE EAGLE. 


In Forest Creatures, by ©. Boner, we 
have an account of the remarkable power 
possessed by the eagle, of instantaneously 
arresting himself while dropping through 
the air, at a certain spot, with folded wings, 
even when descending from a height of 
three to four thousand feet. ‘When 
circling so high up that he shows but as a 
dot, he will suddenly close both wings, and, 
falling like an zrolite, pass through the in- 
tervening space in a few seconds’ time. 
With a burst, his broad pinions are again 
unfolded ; his downward progress is arrested, 
and he sweeps away horizontally, smoothly, 
and without effort. He has been seen to 
do this when carrying a sheep of twenty- 
six pounds weight in his talons, and from 
so giddy a height that both the eagle and 
his booty were not larger than a sparrow. 
It was directly over a wall of rock in which 
the eyrie was built; and while the speck in 


the clouds was being examined, and doubts 


entertained as to the possibility of its being 
an eagle, down he came headlong, every 
instant increasing in size, when, in passing 
the precipice, out flew his mighty wings; 
the sheep was flung into the nest, and on 


the magnificent creature moved, calmly and. 


unflurried, asa barque sails gently down the 
stream of a river.” 


THE SHEPHERD’S DOG AND CHILD. 


One day a shepherd, on going to-his flock, 
which were feeding on the higher parts of 
the Grampian Mountains, took his little boy 
with him, as well-as his dog. The child 
was only three years old. The father left 
him alone while he looked after some sheep, 
when suddenly a thick fog came on. The 
anxious father instantly hastened back to 


could not see him, and,. unfortunately, he 
missed his way. After a search of man 
hours among the caverns and holes in the 
mountains, he at length overtaken by 
night. Still wandering on, he discovered 
by the light of the moon that he had reached 
the bottom of the valley, and was within a 
short distance of his cottage. He hoped 


| that the child had gone home; but when he 


inquired, he found his wife had not seen 
im. 7 


To renew the search that night was 
equally fruitless and dangerous. He was 
therefore obliged to remain where he was, 
having lost both his child and his dog, 
which had attended him faithfully for years. 
Next morning, by daybreak, the shepherd, 
accompanied by a band of his neighbours, 
set out in search of his child; but, after a 
day spent in fruitless fatigue, they were at 
last compelled, by the approach of night, to 
descend from the mountain. On returning 
to his cottage, the shepherd found that the 
dog, which he had lost the day before, had 
been home, and, on receiving ’a piece of 
cake, had instantly gone off again. For 
several days the shepherd renewed the 
search for his child, and still, on returning 
at evening disappointed to his cottage, he 
found that the dog had been home, and on 
receiving his usual allowance of cake had 
instantly disappeared. Struck with this 
singular circumstance. he remained at Home 
one day, and when the dog, as usual, de- 
parted with his piece of cake, he resolved 
to follow him, and find out the cause of this 
strange conduct. The dog led the way to 
a waterfall, at some distance from the spot 
where the shepherd had left his child. 
The shepherd, stepping from crag to crag, 
crossed the roaring stream. The dog at 
last disappeared into a cave, the mouth of 
which was almost upon a level with the 
torrent. The shepherd with difficulty fol- 


lowed; but, on entering the cave, what were | 
his emotions when he beheld his little boy | 


eating with much satisfaction the cake 
which the dog had just brought him, while 
the faithful animal stood by, watching his 
young master with love and pleasure in his 
looks! 
From the situation in which the child 
was found, it appears that he had wandered 
to the brink of the precipice, and then 
either fallen or scrambled down till he 
reached the cave, which the dread of the 


torrent had afterwards prevented him from 


quitting. The dog, by means of his scent, 
had traced him to the spot, and afterwards 
prevented him from starving, by giving up 
to him his own daily allowance. He ap- 
pears never to have quitted the child by 
night or day, except when it was necessary 
to go for his food, and then he was always 
seen running at full speed to and from the 
cottage.—Hurper’s Sagacity of Animals. 


AT THE LAST. 


The stream is calmest when it nears the tide; 
The flowers are sweetest at the eventide; 
The birds most musical at close of day, 

And saints divinest when they pass away. 


Morning is lovely, but a holier calm 
Lies folded in the evening’s robe of balm; 
And weary man must ever love her best, 


For morning calls to toil, but night brings rest. 


She comes from Heaven, and on her wings doth bear 


A holy fragrance, like the breath of prayer; 
Footsteps of angels follow in her trace, | 
To shut the weary eyes of day in peace. 


All things are hushed before her, as she throws 
O’er earth and sky her mantle of repose ; 
There is a calm, a beauty, and a power, 

That morning knows not, in the evening hour. 


Until the evening we must weep and toil, 
Plough life’s stern furrows, dig the weedy soil ; 
Tread with sad feet our rough and thorny way, 
And bear the heat and burden of the day. 


O! when our sun is setting, may we glide, 
Like summer’s evening, down the golden tide; 
And leave behind us, as we pass away, 
Sweet, starry twilight, round our sleeping clay. 


find his child; but it was so dark that he rules. 2 
, two colours together by properly modulating 


— 


THE ENGLISH NOT A TIDY PEOPLE 


_ The London Sqturday Review thus be- 
rates modern Englishmen for their want of 
cleanliness : 

“One of the prime British fallacies is 
that we are the cleanest people on earth. 
Like our domestic felicity, and our capacity 
single-handed to whip any three French- 


men, the delusion is positively mischievous. | 


We’ are not a clean people. In the ordi- 
nary arts of life, in which cleanliness is a 
main element, we are far behind even the 
Kuropean standard. Our cookery—that is, 
the cookery of common life—is not only the 
least scientific, but the dirtiest* and most 
slovenly practised by any modern nation. 
It requires but to compare the pots and 
kettles and pans of average kitcbens, as 
well as.of hotels, either in France, Spain, 
or Germany, with those of England, to dis- 
enchant ourselves as to our national virtue 
of cleanliness. We say nothing about Hol- 
land, which is to a proverb tidy and clean. 
It is only, probably, in the navy, and in 
prisons and hospitals, that tidiness is prac- 
— among ourselves by rule and on prin- 
ciple. 

‘As to the lower classes in England, 
they have a positive hatred of cleanliness 
and sanitary rules. The story has often 
been told, of the active and enthusiastic 
clergyman, who filled his house for six 
months with choice specimens of his par- 
ishioners, and taught them all the arts of 
economy and order, cookery and cleanli- 
ness. They appreciated the soup—they 
learned what bad economy there was in the 
broiled rasher—they were taught how to 
use coals and open windows, how to mend 
their clothes and scrub the house, and lay 
the fire. They were taught all these things 
well, and practised them. In six weeks 
after the return of each pupil to his or her 
family, there was not one who practised 
what had been learned. So it is with mar- 
ried servants. In the majority of cases, 
just as the boys in the National School for- 
get in a twelve-month the art of reading, 
though they have been monitors or teachers 
—the squire’s kitchen-maid or house-maid 
degenerates into the ranks of sluts and slat- 
terns as soon as she has a cottage of her 
own. 

‘‘But this is not the whole of the evil. 
Matrons must practise what they preach 
before they can reform the lower classes. 
Their own lives will be the best sermon. 
If a lady’s dressing-table is untidy, we know 
pretty well what the kitchen and scullery 
are sure to be; and if slovenliness, unpunc- 
tuality, unthrift, and disorder, are in the 
master’s rooms, the state of the stables and 
servant's hall may be conjectured. Add 
to all this, that the very sense of the pre- 
sence of dirt—the capacity of being annoyed 


by unthrift and disorder—is a matter of, 


education. A girl froma cottage is morally 


or physically incapable of seeing that there 


is such a thing as dirt. Whatever else it 


is, cleanliness is not an innate faculty, at’ 


least in the English character.” 


ARRANGEMENT OF COLOURS. 


Avoid blazing contrasts of colour, such 
as bright red next bright green, or bright 
blue next bright ‘yellow. Such contrasts 
are not harmonious. Let one of the two 
colours always be subservient to the other. 
It is not so much what colour a material is, 
but how that colour is made to appear. It 
is necessary to bear in mind that all colours 
have their complementaries, which add to, 
or detract from the beauty of the adjoining 
colours, according to what they may be. 
Thus, the complementaries of red are green; 
of blue are orange; of yellow are violet. 
If you cut out pieces of grey paper in an 


_ ornamental form, and stick a piece on each 
_of the three colours I have named, you will 
find, in a shaded light, the grey will be 


fully tinted by the complementaries of these 
colours. But you cannot lay down precise. 
An experienced artist can bring any 


them. Nothing is so charming and so re- 
freshing to the eye, as an harmonious ar- 
rangement of colours. They are “like a 
sweet chord of music to the sense.” The 
hand of Nature never errs, whether it brings 
together scarlet and crimson, as in the Cac- 
tus; scarlet and purple, as in the Fuchsia; 
yellow and orange, as in the Calceolaria; 
or the colours in the varied plumage of ex- 
otic birds—the harmony is always beautiful, 
ever perfect. I will suggest a few con- 
trasts : 

. Black and warm brown. 

. Violet and pale green. 

. Violet and light rose colour. 

. Deep blue and golden brown. 

. Chocolate and bright blue. 

. Deep red and grey. 

. Maroon and warm green. 

. Deep blue and pink. 

. Chocolate and pea green.- 

. Maroon and deep blue. 

. Claret and buff. 

. Black and warm green.— Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 
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THE MARVELS OF A SEED. 


Have you ever considered how wonderful 
a thing the seed of a plant is? It is the 
miracle of miracles. God said, ‘‘ Let there 
be plants yielding seed;”’ and it is further 
added, each one ‘‘after his kind.” 

The great naturalist, Cuvier, thought that 
the germs of all past, present, and future 
generations of seeds were contained one 
within the other, as if packed in a succes- 
sion of boxes. Other learned men have 
explained this mystery in a different way. 
But what signify all their explanations? 
Let them explain it as they will, the won- 
der remains the same, and we must look 
upon the re-production of the seed as a con- 
tinual miracle. 

Is there upon eartha machine—is there a 
palace—is there even a city, which contains 
so much that is wonderful as is enclosed in 
a single little seed—one grain of corn, one 
little brown apple-seed, one small seed of a 
tree, picked up, perhaps, by a sparrow for 
her little ones, the smallest seed of a poppy 
or a blue-bell, or even one of the seeds that 
are so small that they float about in the air 
invisible to our eyes? Ah! there is a 
world of marvel and brilliant beauties hid- 
den in each of these tiny seeds. Consider 
their immense number, the perfect separa- 
tion of the different kinds, their power of 
life and resurrection, and their wonderful 
fruitfulness! 

Consider first their number. About a 
bundred and fifty years ago, the celebrated 
Linozeus, who has been called ‘“‘the father 
of botany,” reckoned about 8000 different 
kiod of plants; and he then thought that 
the whole number existing could not much 
exceed 10,000. But a hundred years after 


| him, M. De Condolle, of Geneva, described 


40,000 kind_of plants, and he supposed it 
possible that the number might even amount 
to 100,000. 

Well, let me ask you, have these 100,000 
kinds of plants ever failed to bear the right 
seed? Have they ever deceived us? Has 
a seed of wheat ever yielded barley, or a 
seed of a poppy grown up into a sunflower ? 
Has a sycamore tree ever sprung from an 
acorn, or a beech tree from a chestnut? A 


little bird may carry away the small seed of . 


a sycamore in its beak to feed its nestlings, 
and on the way may drop it on the ground. 
The tiny seed may spring up and grow 
where it fell, unnoticed, and sixty years 
after it may become a magnificent tree, un- 
der which the flocks of the valleys and their 
shepherds may rest in the shade. 

Consider next the wonderful power of 
life and resurrection bestowed on the seeds 
of plants, so that they may be preserved 
from year to year, and even from century to 
century. 

Let a child put a few seeds in a drawer, 
and shut them up, and sixty years after- 


wards, when his hair is white and his step 


is tottering, let him take one of these seeds 
and sow it in the ground, and soon after he 
will see it spring up into new life, and be- 
come a young, fresh, and beautiful plant. 
M. Jouanvent relates that in the year 
1835 several old Celtic tombs were discov- 
ered near Bergorac. Under the head of 
each of the dead bodies there was found a 
small, square stone or brick with a hole in 
it, containing a few seeds, which had been 
placed there beside the dead by the heathen 


or 1700 years before. These seeds were 
carefully sowed by those who found them; 
and what do you think was seen to spring 
up from the dust of the dead ?—beautiful 
sunflowers, blue corn flowers, and clover, 
bearing blossoms as bright and sweet as 
those which are woven into wreaths by the 
merry children now playing in our fields. 
Some years ago a vase, hermetically seal- 
ed, was found in a mummy pit in Egypt, 
by the English traveller, Wilkinson, who 
sent it to the British Museum. The libra- 
rian there having unfortunately broken it, 
discovered in it a few grains of wheat, and 
one or two peas—old, wrinkled, and as hard 
as stone. The peas were planted carefully 
under glass on the 4th of June, 1845, and 
at the end of thirty days these old seeds 
were seen to spring up into new life. They 


ago, perhaps in the time of Moses, and ‘had 
slept all that long time, apparently dead, 
yet still living in the dust of the tomb.— 
Gaussen. 


Farm any Garden. 


Is THE Pia A GrazreR?—I[f there is any 
one animal that is omnivorous—that is, one 
that will live upon almost every thing and 
any thing, fish, flesh, grain or grass, it is 
the pig. He is carnivorous, granivorous, 
and graminivorous. We know that he will 
thrive and grow fat in a corn-field; we know, 
too, that he will grow and thrive in a 
butcher’s yard, where he can get nothing 
but flesh and blood. And to the question 
whether he is a grazier, we can answer, yes. 
We have known the hog to live the year 
round, and keep in pretty good order, on 
grass in summer, and clover hay in winter. 
Our friends in Madawaska, also in other 
sections of this State, and, indeed, through- 
out the Western and Southern States, turn 
their hogs out to graze as regularly as they 
do their cattle. Some of them keep them 


hay. Our neighbour Kezer, of Winthrop, 
used to feed his store hogs on clover hay, 
crumbled or pounded fine with a flail, and 
they throve well upon it. A writer in the 
Country Gentleman, last February, gave an 
account of some clover hay-fed swine, that 
were found to be in good condition. “I 
have seen,” says he, “twenty five shoats, 
(September pigs,) the present winter, which 
have been fed on clover hay alone, and 
they are in good flesh; in fact, they are in 
better condition than the average of pigs 
wintered without good warm shelter, and 
fed upon grain. The clover fed these pigs 
was cut on the 4th of July, and secured 


course, very nutritious. The pigs in ad- 
dition are supplied with warm, comfortable 
quarters, and have at all times access to 
warm spring water.” He also adds:—I 
once had a neighbour who owned a noted 
sow, to which he never fed a mouthful of 
grain during wiuter, but kept her in a yard 
with his cattle, and she ate with them the 
hay, and throve upon it.” Hogs, however, 
will thrive best upon a variety diet, and the 
oftener a supply of good corn meal is found 
in this variety, the better will they thrive, 
but corn is not absolutely necessary to keep 
them in good store order.— Maine Farmer. 


THE Uses oF RENNET.—Housekeepers 
and connoisseurs in sweet-meats, such as 


barb and gooseberries are in perfection, 
that by putting in each pie (or pudding) 
two teaspoonsful of fresh essence of rennet, 
the acidity of the fruit will be much re- 
duced, and the pie (or pudding) will not 
require more than about one-fourth the 
sugar otherwise used, thereby effecting a 
considerable saving. 


preventive against these summer depreda- 
tors on woollen cloths, and also an agreeable 
perfume for all kinds of clothing, may be 
made of equal parts of cloves, nutmeg, mace, 
and cinnamon, all ground and mixed thor- 
oughly, and sprinkled over the garments 
when packed away. 


MAKING THE Birps Happy.—There is 
something very delightful in loving and be- 
ing loved; and nothing gives me greater 
pleasure than seeing all the birds in my 
garden happy. They feel they are in safe- 
guard with me. I open my window, and bid 
them enter. Every morning [ place for 
them, on the grass-plat, and in other conve- 
nient places, pans and dishes of various 
depths, filled with cold spring water. Down 
they come—blackbirds, thrushes, starlings, 
Phedge-sparrows, nightingales, black-caps, 
garden-warblers, robins, wrens, Xc.; and 
when they have done drinking, what a droll 
sight it is to see them plunge bodily into 
their baths! What a fuss they make! 
What antics they perform! The dance, 
they stride, they caper. Tosee them racing 
on the lawn, en dishabille, and then “ mak- 
ing their toilet’”—this completes the fun. 
How very happy they are, [ gather from 
the melody of their sweet voices, and close 
companionship in the garden. Who would 
be without such summer visitors? —Kidd. 


SALT FoR CHIMNEYS.—The Allyermeine 
Deutscher Teleyruph says that chimneys 
built with mortar containing salt, will re- 
quire no sweeping, and be free from danger 
of catching on fire. An instance is given 
of a chimney thus built thirty years ago, 
which has never needed cleaning, and has 
never burned out. It is claimed that the 
salt gradually dissolves in damp weather, 
and carries the soot as it runs down. This 
may answer where wood is burned, but 
from coal fires the ashes or ‘‘soot” consists 
mainly of fine, dry ashes, which would not 
be affected by the salt, even suppose enough 
of it would flow from the mortar to dissolve 
any thing. 

Bee Cutture.—Austria would seem, 
from authentic accounts, to be ahead of all 
other countries in bee-culture. The annual 
production, in honey and wax, is valued at 
$15,000,000. Hungary leads all the other 
departments of the empire, producing 90,- 
.000 quintals (9,000.000 pounds) of honey 
annually; Galicia comes next, with 85,000 
quintals ; Transylvania, 50,000 ; while Upper 
Austria yields only 1800. The total num- 
ber of bee-hives is put at 2,733,000; aver- 
aging 270 to the square mile. If there 
were as many cows to the square mile, 
truly Austria might be regarded a land 
flowing with milk and honey. 


Tue Rose Buc.—Last year complaints 
were very general in regard_to the numbers 


year, especially in some portions of New 
Jersey. The woods and fields are alive with 


see fifty or more ona single rose. Cherry 
trees, in some places, have been quitestripped 
of their leaves. If this state of things con- 
tinues, Rose Bug Societies will become in- 
dispensable; the sooner they are instituted 
the better. The rose bug is so tenacious of 
life, that the ordinary means fail to effect 
its destruction; nothing seems to be really 
effectual but the foot, or knocking them into 
hot water; knocking them into a “cocked 
hat” might do, but has not been tried. 


the tree the same as for the curculio, will 


must be actually crushed out of them. 


This does not require so much time and 


friends who had buried them, perhaps 1500 | 


had been buried probably about 3000 years | ox 
_ and missing after the battle. 


during the winter, all, or in part on clover 


without a drop of rain upon it, and, of 


fruit-pies, puddings, &c., will be glad to 
know at this season of the year, when rhu- | 


A PREVENTIVE AGAINST Motus —A. 


of this beetle. This year, as far as we have > 
seen, they are quite as numerous as last | 


them, and it is no very uncommon thing to | 


Placing a sheet on the ground, and jarring | 


secure thousands of them, and then the life | 


labour as might be supposed. But little 
good, however, will result from individual 
effort, unless neighbourhoods club together, 
and act unitedly. In this way the rose bug 
nuisance could be subdued in a‘vouple of 
ears, 80 as to cease to be an annoyance. 
We do not believe it can be done in any 
other way. We simply wish now to call 
attention to the great increase of this evil, 
not without the hope that something will be 
done for its extirpation. Action is needed 
on the part of those who would have 
cherries, grapes, or fine roses.—Horticul- 


turist. 


Children’s Column, 


A LAMB ON THE BATLLE-FIELD, 


AN INCIDENT AT PITTSBURG LANDING, 


The following comes from the chaplain of 


an Illinois regiment: 


On the battle field at Pittsburg Landing was 
a flock of sheep. During the battle the flock 
became scattered, most of them being either 
killed, or lost in the surrounding woods. 
Among them was a little lamb, not many 
weeks old, whose mother was among the lost 
[t was the only 
one of the flock seen by our army on ‘the 

round where the two armies had fought. 

he old sheep, frightened by the noise of the 
battle, the firing of musketry and cannon, ran 
away. But this little lamb, when it had lost 
its mother, returned to the pasture where the 
flock had been folded and fed by its owner. 

It was on a field where many had fallen in 
battle, and where they now lie buried in a 
suldier’s grave, each with only a small board 
at the head, containing the name, age, regi- 
ment, and compary of the dead, with the time 
of his death. Here this little lost lamb was 
seen wandering around from day to day, all 
alone, and crying for its mother; but no mo- 
ther answered its cry. When night came, it 
would try to find some warm place to lie down 
in till morning; perhaps on the lee side, 
as sailors say, of a fence, or a stump, or & 
clump of bushes, where the wind did not 
blow. 

During a hard rain-storm it came to the door 
of my tent, and, bleating very mournfully, 
asked, as well as it could, if it might come in 
and stay there through the storm. Such a 
request could not be refused, and the little, 
cold, shivering lamb was provided with a warm 
place in the corner of the tent. But it seemed 
uneasy. It was in a strange place and among 
strangers, and so I prepared for it a shelter 
outside the tent, under some canvas, in a place 
by itself. Here it remained till after the 
storm, and then went away to get something 
to eat. | 

After this, the lamb found a shelter under 
the eaves of a corn-crib, where it came for a 
while to lie down at night. This was its 
home, It was in a small field or lot, where 
there was plenty of fresh, green grass, on 
which it fed during the day. Here, after the 
lamb became tame, I used to visit the little 
lost creature, carrying some nice, green spring 
oats to it for its breakfast, dinner, or supper. 
After a few days this lamb began to gain 
strength. When first seen, it was very weak ; 
but now it began to grow strong, and run, and 
jump, and frisk about and play. 

Near by this green pasture is a clear, never- 
failing spring, where this little lamb used to 
drink when thirsty, and then return again to 
feed or lie down in the fresh grass. The last 
time I saw the creature, he was lying down on 
the sunny side of a large stump, after his 
morning meal, quietly chewing his cud, and 
seemingly happy and contented with his new 
home. 

Fortunate lamb, thought I, war made you 
suffer fora moment. It makes man a mourner 
for life—parents for their sons, wives for their 
husbands. 


THE KING’S HEART’S-EASE, 


A CHILD’S FABLE, 

There was once a king who had a very beau- 
tiful garden, with grounds arranged with taste, 
to please the eye, to afford refreshing shade, 
retired walks, commanding views, and, be- 
sides all the delightful fruits that could be 
procured. There was one superb old oak, so 
high and grand, that could be seen for miles 
around. There were roses and lilies, and 
flowering shrubs of every kind; in short, no- 
thing was wanting to make. it a most perfect 
spot. One day the king’s head gardener came 
and exclaimed: 

“O king, pray come and see what is the 
matter with your garden—every thing is wilt- 
ing, drooping, and dying!” While he spoke, 
the other gardeners came running in, and all 
had the same story to tell. So the king went 
out, and there found alt as they had said. He 
went up to the first grand old oak tree, his 
pride and admiration, and said— 


“Why, oak, what is the matter with yoa, | 


that you are withering and dying away?” 

**O!” said the oak, “I don’t think I am of 
any use, I am so large and cumbersome; I 
bear no fruit or flowers, and I take up so much 
room; and besides, my branches spread so 
wide and thick, that it is all dark and shadow 
under them, and no flowers or fruit can grow 
there. Now, if I were a rose-bush, it would 
be worth while, for I should bear sweet flow- 
ers; or if I were a peach or @ pear tree, or 
even like the grape-vine, I could bear you 
fruit.” 

The king next went to his favourite rose- 
bush and said— 

‘‘ Well, rose-bush, what is the matter with 
you? Why are you so drooping ?” 

““Why,” said the rose-bush, “I am of no 
use; I can bear no fruit; I have nothing but 
flowers. If I were an oak, like that one in 
the middle of the grounds, I should be of some 
use; for then I could shelter you, I could be 
seen for miles around, and be an honour to 
your garden; but as it is, I might just as well 
die.” 


The king ‘then went to a grane-vine, no’ 


longer clinging to the trellis and trees, 
trailing sadly on the ground. He stopped bn 
said— 


- “Grape-vine, what is the matter with you?» 


Why are you lying so dolefully on the ground ?” 

“Ab said the vine, you see what a poor, 
weak creature I am. I don’t even hold up 
my own weight, but must cling to a tree or 
post. And what can I do? I neither give 
shade like the oak, nor bear flowers like the 
shrubs. I always must depend for support 
upon something else, and surely I am of no 
use,’ 

On went the king, quite in despair to see 
his place going to destruction; and it grieved 
him to think that for all the kind care and 
attention he had lavished upon his garden, he 
was to be repaid by murmuring and repining. 
But he suddenly spied a little heart’s-ease (a 
small flower) low down on the ground, with 
its face turned up to him, looking as bright 
and smiling as possible. He stooped and 
said— 

‘You dear little heart’s-ease! What makes 
you lock so bright and blooming. when every 
thing around you is withering away ?” 

“Why,” said the heart’s-ease, “I thought 
you wanted me here; if you had wanted an 
oak, you would have planted an acorn; if you 
had wanted roses, you would have set out a 
rose-bush; if you had wanted grapes, you 
would have pat in a grape-vine. But I knew 
what you wanted of me was to be hgart’s- 
ease; so [ thought I would try to be the very 
best little heart’s-ease that ever I could.” 

Dear children, do you see the moral? 


HENRY C. BLAIR’S - 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 
FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
| Established 1829. 
None but the Best Medicines dispensed. Prices 
uniform and reasonable. Persons residing out of 
the City can have their orders promptly 
faithfully executed, no matter how small. 
Physicians supplied with Pure Medicines and 
Medical Preparations. june 7—tf 


July! 26; 1862, 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


821 Cugsrnur Srreet, 

Publish for 
SABBATH-SCHOOLS 
Over 300 Volumes, embracing Books for Children 

and Teachers. 


Also, 
COMMENTARIES, CATECHISMS, 
‘QUESTION. BOOKS, HYMN- BOOKS, 
MUSIC, BOUND, AND IN SINGLE SHEETS, 
ROLL-BOOK, CLASS- BOOK, 
MINUTE BOOK, CONTRIBUTION CARDS, 
TICKETS OF VARIOUS KINDS, 
PACKETS OF SMALL BOOKS FOR GIFTS, 
From the Catalogue price of which a discount 
of 25 per cent. is made on amounts over $13, when 
the cash accom jes the order. 
Catalogues will be sent on application. 
Also, 
. _THE SABBATH-SCHOOL VISITOR. 

A Monthly Paper, devoted to the best interests of 
the Children of the Presbyterian Church, for 
whom no better periodical can be found. Prin. 
ted on fine paper, and beautifully illustrated. 


TERMS. 


For ten copies to one address, . . . . . $1.00 
For fifty copies to one add «om. 
For one hundred copies to one address, . . 8,00 


WITH PREPAID POSTAGE ADD 
For fifteen copies to one address, gp 
For forty copies to one address, . 
For fifty copies toone address, . . . . . 6.00 
For one hundred copies to one address, . . 11.00 
Please address orders for Books to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 


Business Correspondent 
and for the Visitor, to PETER WALK ER, 
; No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
ap - 


ANTED.—A Graduate of Music Vale Semi- 
nary, who has had experience in teach. 
ing. and can give testimonials of success, desires 
a situation as Music Teacher. 
Address, stating — to be paid, 
ANGIE F. BONTELLE, 
july 11—3t Townsend, Massachusetts, 


COALS. 
T. W. NEILL & 00, 


Yarv, Sours-East Corner or Broap 
Streets, 
may 3—3m 


sT. LOUIS 
Sunday-School, Theological, and 
Tract Depository. 


The American Sunday-School Union and Ame- 
rican Tract Society each maiutained for many 
years Depositories of their respective Publications 
in St. Louis; these are now united under the care 
of the Subscriber, and he has added thereto a 
select assortment of the Publications of the vari- 
ous Evangelical Denominations, with those of 
private Publishers, which are sold at Publishers’ 
prices. 

Catalogues and specimens of Sunday-school 
papers sent on application. 

hool Books and Stationery. 

Address J. W. McINTYRE, 

No. 9 South Fifth street, St. Louis, Missouri. 
june 28—2m 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK. 
ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN- 
GRAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAMES.—James 8. & Sox—No. 816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on all their 
Manufactured Stock of Looking- Glasses, also in 
ws. Picture and Pho ph Frames, and 
Oil Paintings. The largest and most elegant 
Assortment in the Country. A rare opportunity 
how offered to make purchases in this line for 
Cash at remarkably low prices. 
EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
: No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 20—tf . 


JAMES R. WEBB, 


TEA DEALER AND GROCER, 
WALNUT AND EIGHTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 


.Pure Fresh Teas, and every description of Fine 
Groceries, at the lowest Cash prices. 
Goods carefully packed, and forwarded to 
the country. june 21—+tf 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 
SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIL. 
ADELPHIA. 


The wishes of Customers are strictly complied 
with. Large selections of Fabrics always on hand. 

N. B.—Gentlemen visiting the City are solicited 
for their Orders. sep 21—ly 


RS SSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTIPUTR, 
TROY, NEW YORK.—The Thirty-ninth 
Annual Session of this Institution, for instruction 
in the Mathematical, Physical, and Natural Sci- 
enees, will commence on Wednesday, September 
17, 1862. Appropriate quarters, and a fall supply 
of apparatus, will be provided, so that all the 
Courses of Instruction can be given isely as 
heretofore. The new buildings for the Inatitute 
will be placed on a more commanding site, and 
be constructed as soon as possible. 

The Annual Register, containing full informa- 
tion, can be obtained from 

| Pror. CHARLES DROWNE, Director. 

july 5—13t 


LMIRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 

LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 
of.all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Spring 
Overcoats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants 
of the best and choicest fabrics, and a complete 
assortment of Vests of every variety of material, 
all cut, made, and trimmed equal to customer 
work, expressly for retail sales, and in all cases 
warranted to be as represented. 

ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 22—ly Philadelphia. 


HE BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCE- 
TON REVIEW FOR JULY, 1862—Just 
published, contains the 
Art. I.—Dr. Hickok’s Philosop y: 

II.—Vindications of Dr. Hickok’s Philosophy 

“ III.—Augustine. 

“ IV.—Diversity of Species in the Human Race, 

“« V.—The General Assembly. 

“ VI.—Slavery and the Slave Trade. 

Short Notices. 

The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review is 
edited by the Rev. Charles Hodge, D.D, and is 
— quarterly, in January, April, July, and 

tober, at three dollars per annum. 

1. Subscribers for one copy, who remit three dol- 
lars in advance to the office of publication, will be 
entitled to — of postage on all numbers is- 
sued after the receipt of the money. j 

2. Subscribers who remit five dollars in advance 
to the office of publication, will be entitled to one 
copy for two years, postage paid. 

3. Six or more. persons uniting in a club, and 
remitting in one sum to the office of publication, 
at the rate of two dollars and fifty cents each, 
will be entitled to ——_ of postage on the num- 
bers issued after the receipt of the money. Pay- 
ment at club-rate will not be received from a less 
number than six subscribers in one association. 
If payment is delayed by members of a club until. 
after the expiration of the year, the full price of 
three dollars will invariably be charged. 

4.. Theological Students, Missionaries, basa 
Men’s Christian Associations, &c., are furnis 
with the Review at two dollars per year; or $2.25 
by mail, postage paid. 

5. All arrearages are charged at three dollars 


r year. 
PTike above are the only terms upon which the 
Review is furnished to subscribers. 

Bilis of all solvent Banks in the United States 
taken in payment. and may be sent by mail at 
the risk of the Publisher; but those who send are 
requested to keep a memorandum of the contents 
and date of the latter till they get a receipt. 
Those who act as Agents for others, and remit in 
] amounts, are uested to send a check or 
draft to the order of PETER WALKER, 

No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadel 
july 19—3¢ 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
18 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sizth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 580 Broad- 


way, New York, by 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & Co. 


TERMS, - 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors, 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents. Fog 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 


TERMS TO CLUBS, 


Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 


$10.00 
$20.00 


$30.00 


year, 
With an additional copy to the agent. i 
7” The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro-- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO, 


No, 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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